














DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 2, 1951 


Unrrep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 224, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Joseph C. O'Mahoney, chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding. 
Present: Senators O'Mahoney, Hayden, Maybank, McClellan, 
Ferguson, Knowland, Young, and Thye. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
QUARTERMASTER SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. H. FELDMAN, QUARTERMASTER 

GENERAL; BRIG. GEN. A. L. MARSHALL, CHIEF, BUDGET AND 
FISCAL DIVISION; BRIG. GEN. R. P. HOLLIS, CHIEF, SUPPLY 
DIVISION ; MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, 
OCA; MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM O. REEDER, DEPUTY, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G4; COL. I. J. DYEKMAN, CHIEF, CLOTHING 
AND EQUIPAGE BRANCH; COL. JOHN E. PERMAN, MANPOWER 
CONTROL DIVISION, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1; AND 
MAJ. L. 0. HILL, CHIEF, REMOUNT BRANCH 
1952 BUDGET ESTIMATES 
Senator O’Manoney. We will come te order, gentlemen. 
Are you ready to proceed, General Feldman? 

General FetpMan. Yes, Senator. I have a statement I would like 
to read. 

Senator O’Manonry. Go right ahead. 

General FetpMan. The estimate for the appropriation, “Quarter- 
master service, Army”’, for the fiscal year 1952, as submitted to the 
Congress, amounts to $2,955,255,000. Of this amount, $20 million 
covers a requirement for the subappropriation ‘‘Welfare of enlisted 
men,’ which will be defended by other representatives of the 
Department of the Army. 

The net amount for fiscal year 1952, therefore, is $2,935,255,000 as 
compared to $3,271,003,936 for the same functions in 1951. 

This estimate, as computed, provides for peacetime operations 
only and includes no funds to support combat activity in Korea after 
July 1, 1951. Therefore, each day that elapses between that date 
and a cessation of hostilities adds to a potential deficiency directly 
due to costs of combat. 
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Senator O’Manoney. What steps are you taking in the Quarter- 
master service now to keep an account of these expenditures? 


ACCOUNTING OF FUNDS 


General FetpMan. We maintain a continuing and going account 
of all our expenditures and our issues for these various purposes. 

Senator O’Manoney. So that there would be no difficulty for you 

to tell us what the cost of the Korean operation is in dollars and 
materials, would there? 

General FetpMAN. Our issues and supplies and cost of services to 
that area; ves. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think we will want to go into that before 
the hearing is over, as a whole. 

General FeLtpMANn. Our records will show, Senator, the difference in 
the various categories as between the combat items for use in Korea 
and the items that will be substituted for those combat items for 
peacetime use and for the occupation forces. 


SUPPLIES FOR UN FORCES 


Senator KNowLanp. As to the quartermaster supplies that you are 
furnishing the other UN troops that are there, how is that handled 
from a bookkeeping point of view? 

General FetpMan. The theater is required to maintain a record of 
issues to these various units, the Korean forces as well as the other 
Allied forces. They will be required and have been required to main- 
tain such records, and those figures will be submitted to our office as 
far as Quartermaster supplies are concerned. 

Senator Know tanp. Then is the Army being reimbursed out of 
the MDAP funds, or how is that being handled? 

General FetpMan. We are including the cost of supply for certain 
elements of those forces in our budget. 

General MarsHauu. May I augment that, sir? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Yes. 

General MarsHauu..In the 1951 and 1952 budgets we have not 
included, have not been permitted to include, any of the combat 
issues to other United Nations forces, on the theory that those issues 
would be reimbursable. 

Senator KNowLANb. From whom? 

General MarsHauu. From the United Nations countries. 

Senator KNowLanp. Since we put up 70 percent or more of the 
money for the UN, I assume that is merely a bookkeeping transaction 
out of our own T reasury. 

General MarsuHauu. That is right. 

The theater representatives are keeping and will keep a record of 
the issues made at that level. As supplies leave the United States 
they are shipped to the theater as Army property. We are charged 
with certain resupply. 

As those figures come back, they are submitted as a report to 
General Reeder’s office in G 4, and from that point it then becomes a 
matter of relaabeosae ment or agreement through State Department 
channels. 

Senator KNowLanp. Could you give us any approximated estimate 
as to what the supplies are, at least as far as Quartermaster supplies 
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are concerned, that we have supplied the other 15 or 16 UN nations? 

General Marsuauu. No, sir. We have not received the reports. 
I don’t know if General Reeder knows about that. 

General Resper. No, I don’t think we have. 

Senator KNoWLAND. Somebody in Washington must know approxi- 
mately what the figure is. 

General MarsHaun. The only information we have, sir, is the total 
issue for the theater, from which they issue to the troops in other parts 
of the theater as well as Korea 


COST OF KOREAN OPERATION 


Senator O’Manoney. As far as the Quartermaster General of the 
Army is concerned, under this phase of the appropriation, you will 
have no difficulty in supplying us the actual cost of the Korean opera- 
tion to the 31st of July of 1951 and an estimate as to the cost up to the 
ist of September of 1951. 

[am hoping, you see, that we will have this bill on the floor before 
the month of August has passed. I want very much to be in a posi- 
tion to tell the Senate just what the Korean operation has cost. 

This request goes to all of the arms of the defense establishment. 

With respect to these other expenditures abroad, they will come up 
in the consideration of other phases of the appropriation bill. 

That information will also be desired. 

But throughout the presentation, from the very beginning, the 
witnesses have emphasized the fact that the budget being presented 
and now defended does not include any funds to support combat 
activity in Korea. 

So my original question was directed toward that particular aspect 
first. 

General Decker. I might add, in connection with Senator Know- 
land’s question, that this reimbursement procedure is actually in 
operation. A few weeks ago we got the first check, from Sweden. 
Sweden has a hospital unit in Korea, which we are supporting logis- 
tically, and theirs was the first reimbursement to the United States. 

Senator KNowLAND. Yes. That is relatively an inconsequential 
number of people there. 

General Decker. Yes. And while Sweden has some hard dollars, 
some countries do not. If we are reimbursed in some cases it probably 
will be in soft eurrency which we may or may not be able to use. 

Senator O’Manoney. Proceed, General Feldman. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVES 


General FetpMan. The use of peacetime allowances has reduced 
considerably the amount that otherwise would have been included 
if combat operations had been financed. 

However, offsetting a part of this reduction is the requirement to 
provide for an increase of approximately 40 percent in the average 
strength of the Army. 

In addition, there is included in this estimate the amount of 
$810,309,000 for mobilization reserves, and $181,785,000 for the com- 
pletion of the wool reserve authorized by Public Law 843, Eighty- 
first Congress. Also an amount of $300,906,000 is included to finance 
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a revolving stock of duck and webbing items for the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marines. . 

Due to the limited capacity of the duck and webbing industry, 
centralized control of purchase, storage, and issue of these items 
was directed by the Munitions Board assuring equality of supply 
for all armed services. 


SUBSISTENCE 


The estimate for subsistence of the Army amounts to $603,309 (00 
as compared to the 1951 appropriation of $912,293,000, or a decrease 
of $308,984,000. 

While the amount required for consumption purposes has increas« 
due to an additional average strength and an increase in the price of 
food, it has been more than offset by the elimination of combat con- 
sumption and a reduction in the pipeline requirements for the support 
of other services in Korea. 

Senator O’Manoney. Please explain that. It does not seem very 
clear to me. What is the offset occasioned by the elimination of com- 
bat consumption? 

General MarsHA.u. It is a matter of comparison of the two budgets, 
Senator. In 1951 we had to establish a pipeline plus provide coi)bat 
consumption in Korea, that is, consumption at the rate of combat. 

We say the 1952 budget does not include combat consumption. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is merely because you have eliminated 
the cost of the Korean enterprise. 

General MarsHatu. That is right, as far as the budget is concerned. 

Senator O’Manoney. The money is being spent and a deficiency 
piling up. 

General MarsHatu. That is right, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. That illustrates again how important it is 
that we have the full story. 

General FetpMan. Again it should be noted that the estimate 
anticipates peacetime operation in fiscal year 1952 and is, therefore, 
on a contingent deficiency basis to the extent that the operation 
continues. The computation of this estimate on the basis indicated 
results in the application of $94,308,000 of apparently excess inven- 
tories in reducing the gross re quire ments. 


REGULAR SUPPLIES 


aati estimate for regular supplies of the Army amounts to $485,- 

51,000 as compared to the 1951 appropriation of $489,108,000. 

“ee proper comparison the 1952 estimate includes an amount of 
$155,472,000 for mobilization reserves as compared to $17,074,000 
in 1951 for this particular purpose. This leaves a balance of $329,879,- 
000 for normal operating requirements in 1952 as compared to $472 
033,000 required for operational requirements in 1951, ine Juding 
combat, or a net decrease of $142,154,000. 

The net figure reflects an increase for additional strength of the 
Army which has been offset by the elimination of combat consumption 
requirements and a reduction in pipeline requirements. 

Senator KNow.anp. I wonder at that point, Mr. Chairman, 
whether General Feldman could throw some light as to the reason 
for the great increase in mobilization reserves from $17 million to 
$155 million. 
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The estimated number of personnel has not gone up in any such 
proportion. 

General FetpMAN. We have an approved program on the basis 
that we did not have a reserve to meet the requirements when Korea 
broke, and this is an effort for the first time to build up a reserve of 
Quartermaster supplies in the case of a continuing operation and 
increased strength at a later date. 


SURPLUS SUPPLIES FOR WORLD WAR II 


Senator KNowLanpb. Did we not have a considerable number of 
Quartermaster supplies left over from World War II? 

General FetpMan. No, sir. When Korea hit we were in very 
serious deficiency so far as the supply position is concerned. 

Senator KNowLaNnb. Was that in all items of supply? 

General FetpmMan. Almost a hundred percent of our supplies were in 
deficiency, with the exception of a few hard items. 

Senator KNowLaNnp. My recollection is, and the testimony in 1946 
before the War Investigating Committee, and also the Appropriations 
Committee was, that at the time they were declaring certain items 
surplus they were maintaining a war reserve in quite a substantial 
number of supplies. 

General FetpMan. Yes. That was quite true in 1946, but bearing 
in mind that every appropriation subsequent to VJ-day have been 
balancing budgets. So that all of the excesses that we had on hand, 
progressively each year were reduced to the extent that they were 
applicable to the needs of the Army then in being. So that progres- 
sively through 1949, when the cut-off date on these reserves was 
computed, we have reduced those excesses. 

Senator O’Manoney. In other words, you are living on the World 
War II “‘fat,”’ so to speak. 

General FetpMAN. Yes, we were, definitely, and at the time Korea 
broke we were in a very serious deficiency position. 

Senator O’Manoney. General Decker, I may say at this time that 
| asked Admiral Clexton, when the Navy was on, to close the testimony 
for the Navy by a statement showing what has been done by the Navy 
with the appropriations which had been made from year to year since 
the end of the shooting. As a result, we would have a picture of what 
the reserves were and how the reserves were consumed and what the 
actual cost of operating was. 

| would also like to have that for the Army. 

General Decker. Yes, sir; I will do that. 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE 


General FeLpMAN. The estimate for clothing and equipage amounts 
to $1,647,681,000, as compared to the 1951 appropriation of 
$1,697 ,367,000. Of this total $1,543,108,000 represents the amount 
to be appropriated under the project for purchase of clothing and 
equipage. 

However, the estimate contemplates the transfer of $1,130,000,000 
from this project to a stock fund during the fiscal year 1952 , leaving 
$413,108,000 for the supply of troops. Included in the transfer are 
funds for mobilization reserves, wool reserve, and duck and webbing 
pool mentioned previously. 
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Senator KNowLanp. Mr. Chairman, I want to get absolutely clea, 
on this point regarding the war reserves we had left over. I would 
like to know how much, if any, Quartermaster equipment had been 
declared excess under the MDAP program within the last year or two. 


RELATION TO MDAP PROGRAM 


In other words, have we declared certain items in Quartermaster 
equipment surplus as we have ordnance equipment for shipment 
overseas to the MDAP nations, and are we now finding that having 
declared more excess than perhaps we should have, we are having to 
purchase those same items in order to equip our own forces? 

General FeLpMAN. We will include fractually in a statement for 
you, sir. 

But if my memory serves me correctly, we have declared few excesses 
or surpluses for application to the MDAP program. Such supplies 
that were furnished in quantity from stocks were on a reimbursable 
basis. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Excess items applied to MDAP without reimbursement, fiscal year 1950 


Nomenclature Unit Quantity | Value 


Razor, safety w/5 blades ; : 0 ed . ne Each.....- 38, 000 | $11, 400 
Combs, rubber or plastic = ed - 0a. 75, 150 | 3, 006 
Brush, shaving a es is se ‘ ..do 8 57, 000 | 50, 730 
Brush, tooth y ..do 10, 000 600 
Razor, safety w/5 blades 5 : : _.do al 52, 000, | 15, 600 

Total value_-- = ; ; oan eee 81, 336 


Nonstandard items applied to MDAP without reimbursement, fiscal year 1951 


Nomenclature Unit | Quantity | Value 
Dubbing, 4 ounce can__--- : ae ; , Can : 34, 140 $2, 731. 20 
Dubbing, 144 ounce can BE ot . do 175, 626 7, 025. 04 


Te WHE ec caccanienes arama ; 3 Sioa i cuca hc% ae Dewan 9, 756. 24 


Senator Younc. May I ask a question here? 

Could you give an estimate of the amount, if any, of the Army’s 
share of this $60,650,000,000 appropriation that will be made avail- 
able to the other nations? What part of this equipment that would 
be made available under this appropriation, so far as the Army is con- 
cerned, will be later turned over to other nations? 

General FetpMan. None, to our knowledge. This is merely based 
on the requirements of our forces, which have been approved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Youne. But you do intend to turn over some of your 
equipment to other nations, do you not? 

General FetpmMan. I am speaking only of Quartermaster items 
now, and, to my knowledge, no equipment has been turned over to 
them without reimbursement. 

Senator KNowLanp. Is that reimbursement at original cost, at 
replacement cost, or at a percentage of original value? I ask that 
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because reimbursement might cover any one of those three methods 
of reuambursement. 

General FetpMAN. Generally speaking, it will be on the replace- 
ment cost. 

Senator KNOowLAND. That may make quite a difference because 
where prices have gone up we could be replacing the same item at 
anywhere from 10 to 50 percent higher. 

General FetpMAN. That is quite true. 

General Reever. | believe | can answer that better because the 
Quartermaster does not enter very largely into the MDAP program. 

Senator KNow.anp. I realize that, but I wanted the record 
clear on that. i 

MATERIEL FURNISHED MDAP 


General Reeprer. There has been a gradual change. In _ the 
1950 MDAP program we had three types of matériel. We had that 
which was excess to our needs, MDAP was charged only the cost of 
putting it back into tip-top shape. 

Next we had equipment which fell in the upper part, the fringe 
of our reserve, which we furnished at World War II cost. 

Finally, the majority of it was furnished at replacement prices, 
present-day replacement prices. 

In the 1951 program there was very little excess and everything 
else has been charged at present-day replacement. prices. 

Senator KNOWLAND. Since | neglected, when the Signal Corps and 
Ordnance people were here, to go into this matter, | would like the 
same figures in those services, as I just asked for in the Quartermaster 
Service, as to just how much has been turned over under the MDAP 
program, and whether they are in categories which we now find we 
have to replace. 


TRANSFER OF CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE TO STOCK FUND 


Senator O’Manoney. General Feldman, I wonder if you would 
amplify the statement in the first paragraph on page 3, in which you 
state the estimate contemplates a transfer of $1,130,000,000 from the 
clothing and equipage project to a stock fund during fiscal year 1952. 

General FeLpMAN. I| will ask the budget officer to answer that, sir. 

Senator O’Mauoney. All right, General Marshall. 

General MarsHALL. In preparing our budget, Mr. Chairman, and 
submitting it through channels, the Bureau of the Budget determined 
that we should include in a stock fund such items as the wool reserve, 
mobilization reserves, and all our stocks. Therefore, we will be 
faced with two propositions: A budget for items of normal usage, 
and a budget through a stock fund for the other items. 

Senator O’Manonry. What do you mean by a stock fund? 

General MarsHauu. A stock fund is similar to the Navy revolving 
stock fund, where all of your stocks are in a revolving fund, and the 
only thing budgeted for is the consumption. You buy everything 
from that stock fund. 

We have not had one previously. We have been instructed to 
install it and have initiated the stock-fund operation as of July 1 

The purpose of this transfer was that the money would be requested 
under the appropriation. 
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Senator O’Manoney. If, I understand correctly, the stock func js 
merely the bookkeeping analysis of the purchase of an invent ry 
from which you maintain the supplies as you go along. When 
materials are consumed or are sold because of conditions, then ro- 
placements are made by additional appropriations as you go along. 

General Marsnauu. The difference is, sir, that it becomes more or 
less a commercial operation. Your stock fund is the warehouse of 
supply. It is financed at one time; becomes a revolving fund. Then 
each year instead of coming in like we have done and applying certain 
stocks or balancing our budget, so to speak, we come in for a straicht 
consumption factor. 

Then that money is used to purchase our annual supplies, from 
the stock fund. 

So that you have two separate operations. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is the difference between this stock 
fund and the so-called mobilization reserve? 

General MarsHA.u. The stock fund, sir, includes the mobilization 
reserve, which would have to be carried as a separate project and 
maintained separately. 

The purpose of inclusion would be to allow for turn-over to prevent 
deteroriation. We will have to keep separate stock records. 


AMOUNT FOR STOCK FUND 


Senator O’Manonery. Are we to understand that of the amount 
requested in this budget, $1,543,108,000, the amount of $1,130,000 ,000 
will be expended for this stock fund in the purchase of clothing and 
equipage? 

General MarsHa.u. Yes, sir; including the duck and the webbing 
pool and the wool reserve. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many items will be in that? 

General MarsuHauw. All of the items that are in clothing and equi- 
page, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. How many are there? 

Colonel Dyexman. Approximately 9,000 items, sir, 

Senator O’Manoney. You have those all listed, of course; have 
you not? 

Colonel DyexmMan. We have the principal items, sir. 

General MarsHa.u. It goes into ope more items as such when 
you get into size. There may be 9,000 basic items, but when you 
get into sizes of clothing, shoes, et cetera, it becomes many more 
items. 

Senator O’Manoney. What method is adopted to determine what 
goes into this inventor y? 

General MarsHauu. The inventory, sir, at the beginning will be 
those stocks which we now have on hand, plus the dollars that we 
have in this budget for stocks, and that will become the stock-fund 
inventory. 

FORMULA FOR SETTING UP INVENTORIES 


The size of that inventory will be based on the requirments of the 
Army for a year, plus the lead time necessary to begin procurement. 

So in the case of clothing and equipage items, the inventory of the 
stock fund will nec essarily have to be from 18 to 21 months of con- 
sumption. 
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Senator O’Manonry. What is the formula by which you deter- 
mine how much inventory is to be purchased, first for the reserve, 
the mobilization reserve, and secondly for the consumption stock 
fund? 

General MarsHauu. The formula for the mobilization reserve, sir, 
is the purchase of a limited number of items for a given strength and 
a given date. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is for a much larger Army, of course, 
than we now have actually in contemplation. 

General MarsHA.u. I will have to ask General Reeder for that 
answer. 

General Reever. I think there is a misunderstanding, sir. When 
you are confronted by war, you must immediately begin mobilizing. 
You must have the uniforms and equipment to put on the man as he 
comes into the service. That is what our war reserve in the clothing 
and equipage consists of. 

Senator O’Manonery. You see, I am trying to get away from the 
general definitions of what a mobilization reserve is to the formula by 
which you determirie how many items are to be purchased. 

Here you have 9,000 items at a minimum. It could very easily 
lead to a very large expenditure for items which would turn out to be 
surplus after awhile. 

So what I am trying to determine for the record is the formula by 
which you protect the Army, the Quartermaster Service, and the 
Congress from appropriating excessive amounts. 

Of course, this figure of $1,130,000,000 is a mouth-filling phrase. 

General Reever. Let me give you the general picture and then 
General Feldman can take over on some of the details. 

As far as the war reserve for the Quartermaster, who furnishes 
individual equipment and clothing, is concerned, we want to have 
enough to see our way for 6 months into war. We believe that 6 or 
7 months after war might start the material we order in the way of 
clothing on D-day, the first day of war, will begin to roll in. So that 
we must have supply for the first 6 months. 

General Feldman must provide for those people. He also must 
make a selection of what will be provided among his 9,000 items. 

We don’t consider, for example, that a necktie is a sufficiently war- 
like item of equipment to put it into a mobilization reserve. Of 
course, we must have shoes, trousers, and so on. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Have I answered your question, sir? 

Senator O’Manonry. That is very clear. But still we do not have 
on the record a statement showing that certain steps are taken to 
protect against the purchase of items which will not be used eventually, 
within their usable lifetime. 

General Reever. That is a matter again of a rotation of stocks. 
We will not buy anything which is not in current use for the 
$1,130,000,000. 

Senator O’Manoney. You were hinting at what I had in mind 
when you said you do not regard nec kties as an appropriate item to 
vo into the mobilization reserve. So what do you do to analyze this 
list of 9,000 items? 
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STEPS IN ANALYZING NEEDS 


General Reever. The first analysis of that is made by the Quarter- 
master General’s office, who submits his schedules of what he thinks 
he should buy. 

Senator O’Mawoney. I should think the first step would be to 
determine the inventory of the things you have. 

General Reeper. First of all, the type of item which you think it 
is necessary to buy. Some of the 9,000 items we are not going to buy 
at all. : 

Senator KNowLanp. But we certainly have some inventory mth 
the money the Congress has been spending in the last few years. 
Certainly the cupboard is not completely bare. 

General Reever. That is right. There is quite an elaborate or 
difficult form, with which Colonel Dyekman is thoroughly familiar. 
We list the various things that go to make up the demand over the 
2 years starting June 30, 1950. 

F irst of all, there is the combat consumption in Korea for 1951 and 
for 1952, the amount required to equip the Regular Army, and the 
training allowances where those are in excess of normal equipment; 
for example, in the training division, certain allowance for the National 
Guard. 

We expect to bring in the National Guard and Reserve initially for 
training at 50 percent of full allowance. You can train successfully 
on that. 

Where modern equipment is involved, we have allowed 10 percent 
of that modern equipment for the National Guard and for the active 
part of the ORC that will come with them. 

We next include the peacetime consumption of the item for the 
fiscal years 1951 and 1952. Then we have to have a level with which 
to operate. You can’t go from hand to mouth. 

So that there has to be a level of supply in your development of 
requirements we compute that. Then we start computing the war 
reserve, which we must get. We must have some physically and have 
more on order or be able to produce it during the first year of war. 

Senator KNowLanp. Now you are getting from D-plus-6 months 
to D-plus a year. 

General Reeve mn That is right. We are making the calculations 
for a whole year. 1 don’t say we are going to buy it all. I am just 
adding up the things that will go into calculating the total require- 
ments. 

Then comes the question as to what you are going to buy. 


HOW BUYING IS DETERMINED 


Senator O’Manonny. That is what I am driving at: What you 
are going to buy. 

You speak, General, of the supply level in the storage depots. How 
do you know now, and what steps do you take to make certain, that 
you are not building up inventories of unnecessary materials? "How 
do you know that there is not hanging over now material which will 

never be used? How do you know that you are not duplicating in the 
purchases which will be made with this money that you are now asking? 
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In other words, what steps do you take to audit your inventories 
and to determine the character of the items? 

| would like to have that on the record because we are dealing with 
tremendous figures. 

General Reever. That is right. Possibly if I finish this— 

Senator O’Mauoney. All right, go ahead. I thonght I had not 
made myself clear. 

General Reever. I haven’t come to where you start subtracting. 

Senator MayBank. I was simply going to remind the Senator after 
the last war, when they declared things surplus, he will recall that 
Mr. Symington came down here a short time to be the Administrator 
and resigne 1d about 3 weeks later. 

The committee went to talk with him and there was no list of 
inventories at all of what they had surplus. We could not tell where 
the tools were, or anything else, and a lot of material was lost. 

| think what the chairman wants is to make sure that there will not 
be a repetition of what we went through in 1945 and 1946. 

General Reever. | am getting at that. 

In getting the total requirements we calculate for the item how 
much would be worn out and lost and so forth, and have that. 

Finally, vou have to have behind any force in combat a pipeline. 
Then the question comes, Do we know what our assets are? 


LOGISTICS OF SUPPLY SYSTEM 


Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
before we leave this discussion of the 6 months’ supply. 

In connection with the 6 months’ supply, have you taken into 
consideration the moderate transportation speed at which you can 
supply ‘merchandise if it comes to an emergency, the speed of ships 
and so forth. 

Six months seems to be the figure. What was the figure vears ago 
when you did not have the speed of the present ships and the airplanes? 
Are we going along on the assumption that we have to have a figure 
of 6 months and your pipeline is full of merchandise for a period of 6 
months, and therefore if an emergency comes to an end you have 
such a terrific inventory on hand that you are just sw amped and you 
look ridiculous 3 months after the ending of hostilities? 

[ am just wondering whether we are assuming that we must have a 
6-month spread. 

Couid we take everything into consideration, Mr. Chairman, and 
reduce that to 4 months, or reduce it to 3 months, considering that we 
have heavy transportation both in air and faster ships today that 
would permit us to get across that ocean in less time that it did 10 
years ago? 

| am just wondering whether or not we are going along on the 
assumption that we have to have a 6-month lag here in our inventory. 

General Reever. Either at the tail end of this last week, or the 
beginning of this week, I have just been going over a study on that 
very thing, as to how we can cut it down. As far as we see now, we 
can increase the responsiveness of our supply system to our men on 
the far end of the line because of business machine methods and 
better communications. 

But we have not vet been able to cut the amount in pipe line down 
safely. 
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AIR TRANSPORT 


Some of the things you spoke of, for instance, such as the speed of 
the airplane, might be discussed here. I was in India and got a little 
experience with the “hump.” You can do very wonderful things 
with an airplane, but the cost is terrific. 

The only thing for a large force which the air can do is correct the 
mistakes you have made, the things you have forgotten. And you 
must often, because of lack of communications on the ground, provide 
air supply. 

We marched a division across the jungle in Burma without any 
ground supply at all. All the stuff came out of the air. It was all 
dropped‘ too, not landed. 

Myitkina was completely on air supply from May until about the 
first of the following January and, of course, China was, wholly over 
the hump. 

But the bulk of the material, the great weight of it, will still have to 
move by ships, and in war the speed of ships becomes the speed of the 
slowest ship because you must move in convoy. You run into the 
delays of waiting for the convoy to be all loaded, assembled. 

Finally, you load under pretty good conditions, but you unload 
under bad conditions generally. 


INVENTORY LEVELS 


Senator Turn. If I might interrupt there, as to the period of 6 
months, what did you figure at the outset of 1941? 

General Reever. I wasn’t on that end of the game in 1941. IT was 
a school teacher at that time. 

Senator Turn. The only reason that I raise the question, General, 
is that we know what the surplus was like. Of course, we were 
geared to an all-out war effort in World War II. ‘Today we are only 
geared to the Korean situation, plus the anticipation of what may 
occur somewhere else. 

But I am only thinking in terms that here is a tremendous sum of 
money and that we are thinking of a supply line over a period of 
6 months, and that the pipe line is going to be full in that period of 
6 months. 

If in the event the crisis should lessen and we have these huge 
stocks of surpluses that we are going to have to move again at a 
terrific sacrifice and even destroy some, as we know the history of it 
was after World War II, we can destroy this economy. 

For that reason I am wondering whether or not we cannot somehow 
close up this 6-month gap and have it a lesser period of time and still 
not jeopardize our own security and the welfare of the men in the field. 

Senator O’Maunoney. That, of course, is one of the most important 
factors in the whole calculation. But the basic problem still remains 
the selection of the items and the steps that are taken to make certain 
that we do not have duplication and waste. 

You were in the process of answering that question, General Reeder, 

General Reever. All right, sir. 

In 1943 the pipeline for the European theater was 9 months. 

Senator Tuyr. You have closed it by 3 months. You may possibly 
find you can close it another 3 months if your studies proceed. 
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General Reever. Sir, there are many things involved. At the risk 
of using the committee’s time, I would like to say that one of the 
greatest difficulties we have is with spare parts. There are so many of 
them. We are tinkermg now with an idea which is a little contrary 
to the careful control of matériel, and that is to try a mail-order system, 
where the man who wants the spare part mails a card, sends a teletype 
or otherwise, and we ship it out as nearly as possible the same day. 

Now, the bulk of spare parts is small. 

Senator YounGc. That must be one of the toughest problems of the 
Armed Forces, spare parts for planes and tanks and with so many 
changes in design occurring from year to year. 

General Reeper. And it has everything you can think of, because 
the man thinks that spare parts are so low -and he will certainly hoard 
them. That means we buy more than he needs because everybody 
hoards them. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, if we must talk about this pipeline 
without getting the answer to the main question first, let me say that, 
to my mind, there are two clear distinctions. 

There is the reserve before you set up a pipeline. You do not have 
a pipeline until you have the materials moving to a combat area. 
The pipeline is the method of transporting from the storage warehouses 
to the point of consumption, is it not? 

General Reever. Yes, sir. 


KOREAN SUPPLY SITUATION 


Senator O’Manonry. What we are talking about here is not a 
pipeline at all; we are talking about the mobilization reserve. 

General Reever. Yes, sir; but an essential part of that is the 
pipeline. 

Senator O’Manoney. Of course it is. 

General Reeper. Let me illustrate that. When Korea occurred 
we started stuff moving at once as quickly as we could know what was 
wanted. None of that was of any service to the man who was fight- 
ing until it reached him. 

Up until the time it reached him it was in the pipeline. Now, you 
can’t escape the pipeline. 

Senator O’Manoney. Then what was the measure of the pipeline 
in time in Korea? The fighting started, the invasion took a 
approximately on the 25th of June, and our troops were moved over 
There was a pipeline in existence to supply the troops. 

General Reeper. Peacetime; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. That was to supply the troops in Japan as 
well as the Far East. 

What was the period required to transport combat materials and 
subsistence materials to the fighting front in Korea? 

General FetpMAN. We have subsistence up to 150 days in the over- 
all pipeline, excluding 30 days depot stock level. 

Senator KNowLanD. What do you mean by over-all? Do you 
speak of manufacturers? 

General FetpMANn. Our over-all pipeline. Our stockpile is in our 
depot right here and then it is in transit from our depots up to the 
point that it reaches the Far East and gives them some working stock. 

We have 180 days for subsistence and it runs 210 days for some 
items to Korea. 
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Senator KNowLanp. That sounds like a very long period. 

General FetpMAN. That includes our stock levels in our depots. 

Senator KNowLaNnpb. Presumably you have in Japan, as you have 
in Europe, certain depots of stocks. 

General FetpMan. That is quite right. That is all included, you 
see, in your total pipeline, exclusive of production. 

There are the warehouses in the zone of the interior, in the United 
States, and then in transit on ships, and our stock in our depots over- 
seas, or dumps overseas, and in the Far East and Japan, and then 
ultimately from theré in transit to Korea and whatever they may have 
in their dumps there. 

It is actually a 210 days’ supply. 

Senator O Manonry. You say, General Feldman, that that includes 
the stock level, do you not? 

General FELDMAN. Yes, sir. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN STOCK LEVEL AND PIPELINE 


Senator O’Manonry. That is precisely why I say that the stock 
level and the actual pipeline are two separate and distinct things, 
because your pipeline does not begin to fill until the need arises. 

Is that not right? Is there any disagreement there? 

General FetpMan. I would like to say, just to clarify the point, 
Mr. Chairman, that probably the best distinguishing feature is between 
these various elements of what we consider the pipeline and what I 
think you are referring to is that amount in transit from our ware- 
houses in the United States to the far shores. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is what I consider to be the pipeline. 
In the event that you have no war for which materials which are being 
purchased with this appropriation will be used, then you will not have 
a p peline, but you will have a stock level. 

So, as soon as this bill is passed, you will begin to purchase material 
to go into the warehouses to be stocked for eventual use. 

General FetpMan. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manonry. The actual time of transit is not the long 
period which you mentioned, even in Korea, because, as you said, the 
210 days includes the stock level. 

General Reever. When we refer to pipeline, we are talking about 
all of the process, from the time the material is received from a manu- 
facturer until it reaches the users’ hands on the combat front. That 
includes a 60-day level of supply in the ZI depots, then 10 days to get 
it to the port, 10 days to load the ship, so much in transit, unloading 
at the other end into their depots. 

Senator O’Manonry. That makes it very clear, provided you 
explain what a 60-day level of supply is. 

General Reever. All right, sir. If you have 300,000 men, 10 per- 
cent of them eating combat rations in Korea, then you need 30,000 
combat rations a day. The zone of the interior depots, in order to 
meet requisitions as they come in, make bulk shipments, and they 
would carry 60 times (30,000), or 1,800,000 rations here in the zone of 
the interior. 

Senator O’Manoney. That would mean that the 60-day level of 
supply would be the amount of material which would be consumed 
on the fighting front during 60 vg 

General Reever. That is right, 
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Senator O’Manoney. Then in order to get that to the fighting 
front, you must also calculate how much material will have to be in 
transit so that there will be a continuous delivery. 

General Reever. That is exactly it. We call that whole thing the 
pipeline. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think that is clear on the record now. 


METHOD OF PROTECTION AGAINST WASTE 


May we therefore get back now to the basic question of how you 
are protecting the country against waste of appropriations in the 
purchase of these materials? 

General Reever. The first thing is to select the items which are 
most important to purchase. There is no possibility of a civilian 
counterpart of the tank. 

Therefore, we must buy tanks, weapons. When we turn to the 
Quartermaster we think of clothing normally as something that you 
buy off the shelf, but when you must buy uniforms in the quantity 
that he must, you cannot get them so quickly. You find a delay that 
takes you 7 months to convert money into uniforms. Therefore the 
minimum uniforms which a man must have in order to start his 
training you must supply the men you are going to bring into the 
Army for 7 months, plus the additional combat consumption which 
you will have, because a man wears his shoes out much faster in 
combat than he does in peacetime. His clothes are torn and dis- 
carded much more quickly. 

It is on that that we base the selection of items. 

Where the item is more nearly a civilian item, we cut the amount 
and get just something to start on. 

The philosophy is to build up our inventories as little as possible 
and yet be ready to meet emergencies. 

Senator O’MAuonry. You spoke earlier of some constant method 
of inspection. Will you describe that, please? 

General Reever. That is right, sir. We have put through our 
system completely in the zone of the interior, that is, the United 
States, and are getting into the overseas theater the use of business 
machines, specifically the International Business Machines, by which 
every transaction is reflected mto the supply system and reported back. 

We used it not only to maintain the inventory position but determine 
the rate of usage and many other data which are important in the 
good operation of the supply system. 

Our assignment of items prevents duplication because only one of 
the technical services procures and stores in bulk a major item. 
Therefore, you have only to go to one to find out what are the sig- 
nificant stocks of the items. 

Senator KNOwLAND. General, just to be specific on the item for the 
moment, we presumably closed World War II with some supplies of 
shoes, which are an item which would certainly be necessary in war or 
necessary in peace, for that matter. 

My point is that you must have carried over some inventory. You 
must now have some inventory. Are they mostly in combat boots; 
are they mostly in W orld War II issue of GI shoes; are they oxford 
type that you might keep? What are they? 

General Reever. They are all of those. 


84975—51——_52 
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Senator KNowLanp. In what is your war reserve? 

General Rereper. The war reserve will be in combat boots. I have 
just recently been figuring these with Colonel Dyekman. We are 
buying combat boots, but are not buying any reserve of low-quarte: 
shoes. 

General Fe_pMan. I would like to amplify the answer there. 

In our war reserve we will carry only those items required for war 
purposes. It would not include a great number of items, such as the 
oxford shoe, for exampie, that you have in mind. 

Of the total of 9,000 items, approximately, which I mentioned, as 
the items that we carry in our requirements, we have less than 12() 
items in initial reserve of clothing and equipage. 

I have a complete list of every one of those items here. They have 
been through the mill. They have been administered through all the 
levels and have finally resolved themselves into the quantities which 
we were authorized to put in, substantially what I have originally 
estimated as being the over-all requirements. So this is the amount 
that has been approved and checked on by all the staff agencies that 
have to do with such matters. 

Senator KNowLanp. But, General, here is the point I am trying to 
get. I have been diligently listening here and perhaps I have missed 
something, but I am trying to pin point down, for instance, this item 
of shoes as an example. 

I do not right now know whether you are aiming, in this money 
for which you are asking Congress, for a supply of, let us say, combat 
boots that will take care of you on D plus 6 months, D plus a year, 
or D plus 18 months, because we have used all three in various con- 
versations from the various generals here. 


DEFENSE IMPACT ON CIVILIAN ECONOMY 


Specifically, are you going to have a sufficient supply which will 
take up leather and compete with the civilian economy and so forth, 
enough to take care of us as of D plus 6 months, D plus a year, or 
D plus 18 months? 

General FetpMaAN. Yes, sir. 

I would like to answer that in detail. The answer to your question 
will vary with respect to the items themselves. Our industrial 
mobilization plans indicate quite clearly when industry will be able 
to produce at a given point to meet our phased-in requirements for 
the different strengths of the forces. 

Based on that, we have come up with what we ought to have on 
hand to take care of those phased-in troops on progressive bases, as 
they come in, up until the time industry is capable of meeting our 
over-all continuing demands. 

So for each item, whether it be leather, textile, or otherwise, those 
timings will vary. So our quantities are based on what we call our 
supply and demand study on an item basis. 

Senator KNowLanp. But presumably, if we go into war, you are 
going to have rationing as we did in the last war, and the civilian is 
going to have to use his old shoes longer and so forth. I want to 
know specifically what our situation is on shoes so that we can pin it 
down. 
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General FeLpMan. | will pin it down specifically to the various 
types of boots that we carry in our reserves. 

' First there are the boots, arctic, felt. The quantity reflected there 
is for the purpose of meeting a demand for that portion of the over-all 
force that will require Arctic felt boots in that theater of operations. 

Boots, mukluk, are for the same reasons. 

Boots, service, combat, russet, are the combat boots. 

Then the other types of shoes that we have are the shoe pac, that 
is the full category of shoes that we contemplate putting in reserve. 
[t does not take care of the low-quarter tans, the half shoe, and other 
types of boots or shoes with which you are familiar. 

‘Senator Know tanp. All right. Is that on a D plus 6 months, 
D plus a year, or D plus 18 months? 

General Reever. How far do your combat boots go in this budget? 

General FeLpMAN. There is a 3 months’ supply for the boots. 

Senator Young. Are you through, Senator Knowland? 

Senator KNOWLAND. Yes. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR DESTITUTE IN KOREA 


Senator Youne. Whose responsibilitv is it to take care of the 
destitute people of Korea? Is it a responsibility of the Army or is 
there some other agency that is doing some of that work? 

General Decker. That is a divided responsibility. Insofar as 
preventing disease and unrest in the rear of the lines of the military 
forces, that is an Army responsibility. 

Senator Young. Who furnishes the food and the clothing, for 
example? 

General Decker. If it is so serious as to cause some kind of trouble 
in the rear of the lines, the Army would take care of it. ECA has 
been in there. They have had some money for the rehabilitation of 
Korea. But I think they have gone out of the picture now, and 
there is really a hiatus in what is being done in Korea for the country, 
insofar as helping it to return it to its prewar status. 

Senator Young. Where are the food supplies being purchased now? 
Are they all being purchased in the United States or are some of them 
coming from offshore countries? I have reference, for example, to 
beef. 

General Decker. [ think they are coming from all over the world. 

Senator Young. I imagine you buy a lot of beef in Argentina, don’t 
you? 

General FrtpMan. There is a great amount of offshore beef being 
obtained for that purpose, through ECA funds. 

General Reever. The Koreans don’t eat meat. They eat fish and 
rice. We have had donations from a number of countries, such as the 
Philippines and Siam, of rice. We try to get the Koreans to go out 
and catch more fish. For that reason we fix up their fish nets and 
their fishing vessels. 

Senator Younc. How much more cheaply do you buy Argentina 
beef than United States beef? 

General FetpMANn. At less than 50 percent of the United States cost. 

Senator Youna. Less than 50 percent? 

General FeELpMAN. Yes. 
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SUPPLY OF BUTTER AND MARGARINE 


Senator Younc. What do you do in the case of butter and oleo 
margarine? Do you obtain oleomargarine from my friend Senator 
Maybank’s State or do you get some butter from Senator Thye’s 
State? Do vou not buy practically all oleomargarine now? 

General FeLpMan. Notall. I would only have to guess at the right 
amount, because the law has only been in effect about a year. 

Senator Younc. 1 was down to Camp Rucker, and some of my 
butter-eating boys from North Dakota, and also the commanding 
officer, told me that they had oleomargarine furnished there. 

General FetpMan. That is because they requested it, sir. 

Senator Young. Then the majority rules? 

General FretpMan. Of necessity I think it would have to, in a camp 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, I was just down to Camp Rucker a 
week ago today, and they were eating oleomargarine, and nothing but 
oleomargarine, from the general's office down to the private first class, 
and the buck private. They were all eating oleomargarine, every one 
of them. 

Senator O’Maunonery. From the top to the bottom, vou say? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCLe.tian. We are going to be able to supply the demand 

Senator Tuy. There is no question about that. You could sup- 
ply the demand for butter too, Senator. 

Senator Mayspank. | would not know about that, having been 
through the control legislation, I think the ice-cream people are 
getting all of the milk. 

Senator Tuyr. Beg pardon? 

Senator MaysBank. I say the ice-cream people are getting all of the 
milk, I hear, rather than the butter people. That is the complaint 
we heard on price control. 

Senator Tuy. Well, I would just simply say that you gentlemen 
have an excellent market for your oleomargarine, and don’t ever think 
you have not. 

WOOL RESERVE 


Senator O’Manonry. Now, I understand that while [ was called 
out of the room we learned that the supply of boots is planned on the 
basis of D plus 3 months. How about the clothing? What is the 
status of the wool reserve? 

General Fretpman. Of the total 100,000,000 pounds which was 
originally appropriated, Senator, or authorized, ‘rather, 70,000,000 
pounds were converted to the end items, and 30,000,000 were origi- 
nally planned for the raw-wool stocks. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, 70,000,000 pounds were converted into 
end items? 

General FetpMaNn. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is to say, 70,000,000 pounds have been 
purehased and converted? 

General FeLpMan. No, sir; we have purchased, within the dollars 
that were available, limited to $350,000,000, as you will recall, 
56,530,524 pounds, out of the 70,000,000 pounds. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is what I thought. 
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General FeitpMan. Of the 30,000,000 pounds of raw wool to be 
carried in stock, we have purchased 7,837,262 pounds. 

Senator O’Manoney. Now, of the end items, amounting to 
56,530,524 pounds, how much of that is still available for this reserve, 
if any? 

General FetpMAN. This is all in reserve, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. This is all in reserve? 

General FenpMAN. Yes, sir; this is all reserve. The 100,000,000 
wool reserve was for all four services. Our mobilization reserve. as 
we have it, is for the Army reserve. The availability of the Army 
portion of the wool reserve has been considered in computing our 
mobilization reserve. However, the wool reserve, as such, has been 
kept as a separate account and maintained as a separate account. 

Senator O’Manoney. The Quartermaster Corps was to handle this 
whole business for all of the services? 

General MarsHauu. That is right, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. So that of the authorized 70,000,000 pounds 
in end items, you have on hand now 56,530,524 pounds? 

General MArsHALL. That is right, 

Senator O’Manoney. For all of the eiiviaael 

General MArsHALL. That is right, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. How much of that is for the Army and how 
much is for the Navy and how much is for the Air Force, and how much 
is for the Marine Corps? 


BREAKDOWN OF TEXTILE ITEMS 


General FetpMANn. Well, sir, I will have to give you a complete 
tabulation, broken down into the different types of end items. With 
respect to the textile portion, which includes the wool se rges, friezes, 
and so forth, the Army’s share of this over-all progra.n was 22,519,000 
yards. I would like to emphasize that this is the textile sve of 
this over-all program. Now, of that program, of the vardage for the 
Army, we have thus far procured 17,274,000 yards. 

Senator O'Manoney. Will vou repeat that figure, please? 

General FeLpMAN. 17,274,000 yards. That is at a cost of 
$120,424,400. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, in order that the record nay be mee ar, 
of the 70,000,000 pounds of end items to be acquired, 56,530,524 
pounds have been purchased? 

General FeLpMAN. That is right, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. But the textile allocation for the Army was 
22,519,000 vards of which, at an expense of $120,424,400, 17,274,000 
vards have been purchased? 

General FeLtpMAn. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manongy. Now, how long would that amount last? 

General Fe:pMAn. Again going back—this is part of and is con- 
sidered in the computation of our over-all reserves, in this estimate 
we are defending. 

Senator O’Manoney. So it is still reserve? 

General FeLpMAN. Yes; it is still reserve, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Of this 17,274,000 yards already purchased, 
none has been used, because it is all in reserve? 

General FetpMaAn. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator O’Manongy. Now, do you plan to get any more fi 
reserve? 

General FetpmMan. Only to the extent that this budget may in- 
clude the end items which will go in reserve. 

Senator O’Mauoney. That is what I am trying to find out. Wha 
is included in this budget? 


WOOL REQUIREMENTS 


General FeLpMAN. We require the equivalent of 13,465,000 pounds 
of wool. That will be converted to 11,039,045 yards. 

There will be an additional requirement because of the differen: 
between the original 30,000,000 pounds of raw wool and 7,800,000 
pounds that they purchased, of 22,162,738 pounds. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, I don’t quite follow you there. W, 
were talking in terms of yards. 

General FeLpMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Maunoney. I understood you to say that you will require, 
according to the figures in this budget, 11,039,045 yards. 

General FeLpMAN. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, that comes out of the 56,530,524 
pounds purchased, or is to come out of the 70,000,000 pounds not yet 
purchased? 

General FeLtpMan. It is out of the 70,000,000 pounds. The differ- 
ence between the 56,530,524 pounds and the 70,000,000 pounds is 
what we still require in raw wool, which, when converted, is 11,039,045 
yards. 

Senator O’Manoney. Since 56,530,524 pounds were authorized, 
there would be enough end items to supply this need unless the 
balance, the amount allotted by the Army, has gone to the other 
services? 

General FetpmMan. No, sir; 1 think you are missing the point, Sena- 
tor, if l may say so 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, I am not surprised. I miss a point 
occasionally. 

General FetpMan. This 56,530,524 pounds, which we have in fact 
purchased, is part of the original 70,000,000 pounds. 

Senator O’Maunonry. That is right, and it is allocated among the 
services. 

General FeLpMAN. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. But you were saying to me a little while ago 
that you have already acquired for the Army 17,274,000 yards. 

General FetpmMan. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. And you want 11,039,045 yards in addition? 

General FetpMAn. That is for all the services. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is for all the services? 

General FetpMan. For all services, yes, sir. 


ALLOCATION OF UNACQUIRED WOOL 


Senator O’Manoney. What I am trying to get at is why that has 
to come out of the unacquired balance of the 70,000,000. Why can 
it not come out of the 56,530,524 pounds already purchased? Is it 
because you have already allocated that to all of the services? 
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General FeLpMaAn. To all of the services; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Mauoney. All right. Therefore, to make this table 
complete, we ought to have the amount of end items allocated to each 
of the services, as well as the Army. 

General FeitpMan. I can give you that, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Will you please provide a table showing that? 

General FetpMman. I will be very pleased to do so. 

Senator MaysBank. May I ask the general to do the same thing for 
all textiles, because I would like to know how much synthetics are 
involved. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am going to go into that. 

Senator Mayrnank. | beg your pardon. 

General Frtpman. Mr. Chairman, here is a copy of the complete 
record from which I was reading and quoting from, for your record. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very well. That may be inserted in the 
record. 

(The documents referred to are as follow:) 


Quantities and funds in wool reserv: 


Cloth 
Pounds, wool 


Yards Price per yard 


Original authorization 70, 000, 000 51, 644, 675 

A ppropriated ; $304, 046, 998 
Purchased 56, 534, 524 40, 605, 630 | $5. 12-$10. 24 04. 946, 998 
Balance 0 
Required to complete 13, 465, 476 11, 039, 045 | $5. 12-$10. 24 87. 189. GOS 
Less balance available 0 0 0 
Fiscal year 1952 estimate 13, 465, 47¢ 11, 039, 045 7 9, 608 
For conversion 

Total in fiscal year 1952 estimate 


Raw wool Dollars 


Price 
Pounds per 
pound 


Original authorization 1 30, 000, 000 

A ppropriated $45,053,000 | $350, 000, COO 

Purchased 7, 837, 2€2 $2. 56 — 2), OO1, 783 $324, 949, 781 
Balance 125 051. 217 195. 051 
Required to complete 22, 162, 738 2. 56 6, 736, 609 143, 926, 217 
Less balance available — 25, 061, 217 25, 051 
Fiseal year 1952 estimate 31, 685, 390 118, 875, 000 
For conversion 62, 910, 000 


otal in fiscal year 1952 estimate 181, 785, 000 


7 


Directed as knitted items: Navy, $4,645,295; Marines, $1;275,522; Army, $19,130,400; total $25,051 ,2 
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Items in wool reserve program 
TEXTILE PORTION 
Fg ER ae Phen Vat ah aa Meta Fin tomes tS STS TLE RE TTS eee FF. CREO op tii | 
| | j Jal: : 
Program | Procured | Cost | Balance « 
| program 
‘ sa } | 
1 > rt | a | 
Army: Yards | Yards | } Yards 
Cloth, wool, serge, OG-—108 | §8, 770, 000 8, 770,000 | $72, 181,155 
Cloth, wool, shirting, OG—108 11, 172, 000 5, 586, 000 | 34, 140, 235 | 5, 586, 0 
Cloth, mohair, frieze, 16 ounce, OG-—108 - 2, 577, 000 | 1 2,918, 520 | 14, 103, 010 | 
ROMs cane ; 22, 519,000 | 17, 274,520 | 120, 424, 400 
Air Force: 
Cloth, wool, serge, 12-ounce 150, 000 150, 000 1, 000, 000 
Cloth, wool, serge, 15-ounce 690, 000 690, 000 5, O48, 475 | 
Cloth, wool, serge, 18-ounce 5, 175, 000 5, 175, 000 40, 777, 472 | 
Cloth, wool, flannel, 10.5 ounce 500, 000 500, 000 2, 560, 000 
Cloth, wool, velour, 28-ounce } 2, 114, 200 1, 830, 517 18, 961, 651 QRS, (8 
Total ; &, 620, 200 &, 345, 517 68, 347, 598 
Navy 
Kersey, blue (dark) 30-ounce 3, 692, 310 3, 022, 900 
Melton, blue (dark) 16-ounce 5, 714, 290 4, 447, 000 1, 26 
Flannel, blue (dark) 10 ounce 6, 400, 000 3, 923, 530 > 
Serge blue (dark) 14 ounce 500, 000 | 500, 000 | { 
Serge, blue (dark) 12)4-ounce bs 370, 000 370, 000 
Serge, blue (dark) 12!4-ounce, water repellant 106, 000 406, 000 0 
Total Khan : 17, 082, 600 | 12, 669, 430 100, 675, 000 
Marines: } 
Kersey, green, 16-ounce, 54-inch ; 2, 651, 163 1, 810, 481 | 840, 682 
Flannel], shirting, green, 8.5-ounce 762, 712 505, 688 . e| 257, 024 
Total -.-.| 3,413, 875 2, 316, 169 15, 500, 000 
Grand total ; ie _..| 304, 946, 998 | 
RAW-WOOL OR KNIT-GOODS PORTION 
et 7 wal. Cost, esti- = — 
Program Quantity mated | Balance 
(a) Raw wool (in pounds) 7, 837, 262 7, 837, 262 $20, 001, 785 0 
(b) Knit goods ete 
Army: 
Drawers, winter saab ee 5, 700,000 | 1, 100, 000 5, 720, 000 4, 600, 000 
Undershirts, winter ; 5, 700, 000 1, 000, 000 5, 120, 000 | 4, 700, 000 
Socks, wool, cushion sole ; 14, 250, 270 4, 598, 580 5, 104, 400 9, 651, 690 
Mittens, insert, T. F., M-48_- l go jf 999, 900 2, 009, 800 4 
Gloves, insert, wool, OD he f 5,700,000 1) S00! 100 1 176,200 |f 3 900, 000 
Cloth, mohair, frieze postal 4 Bye 3, 500, 000 0 0 1 3, 158, 480 
NE. = 2 snadenils ee en eel 19, 130, 400 
Navy: 
Blankets ) 0 0 
Cap, watch, knit__._.- f (2) 700, 000 945, 205 
Jersey, knit... ‘ (2) 700, 000 2, 800, 000 
Socks, wool _ (2 500, 000 500, 000 |. 
Socks, wool-cotton 3 t cf (2) 1, 000, 000 400, 000 
Total bid tdbedMactddapatasdvekwene ' ‘ 4, 645, 295 
Marines: 
Blankets. __..-- bean 216, 000 0 0 216, 000 
Socks, wool, cushion sole. __- : 648, 649 219, 918 428, 731 
Drawers, winter, M-50 347, 826 93, 27 254, 552 
Undershirts, winter, M-50_ - _- : 347, 826 93, 274 506, 477 | 254, 552 
Total ‘ ; 1, 275, 522 | 


Air Force: 


Blankets i Sa ‘i 0 0 R28, 000 
Drawers, winter Be 0 0 | 937, 841 
Undershirts, winter 0 ‘ 





0 
0) 


Socks, wool, cushion sole ‘ 
Glove-inserts 





, 769 


Grand total__-.-.-- ssscigasereiantateiedinaal ie pales uhtkadne 





| Excess to be deducted from raw-wool portion wool reserve. 
2 Not determined. 
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ARMY CLOTH ALLOTMENT 


Senator O’Manonry. Now, of the 11,039,045 yards included in 
this budget for all of the services, how much is for the Army? 

General FetpMan. That amount is 5,586,000 yards. 

Senator O’Manonry. On what considerations was this additional 
estimate made? In other words, to state the question in another 
way, if you have 17,274,000 yards already purchased and in the mobil- 
ization reserve, is it necessary to purchase any more at this time for 
the reserve? 

General FeLpMAN. It would be necessary, to bring it up to the 
authorized reserve of 100,000,000 pounds, total. 

Senator O’Mauoney. Yes. 

General FeLpMaANn. That is, as approved under the act. 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes; I understand that. But the governing 
factor, as | see it, for this budget is not the 100,000,000 pounds 
authorized, but the actual need. In other words, you do not need 
to spend money to the actual authorized amount, unless it is needed 
for your reserve or for your current operations. 

General FetpMan. | quite agree with you, Senator; but, if you will 
recall, when we were up defending our over-all war reserve, the 
100,000,000 pounds was substantially under the original amount that 
was requested. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right. 

General Fetpman. And this 100,000,000 pounds would be a very 
helpful amount toward the over-all requirements for a reserve to meet, 
in part, this program of a reserve for the supply of these increments, as 
indicated, that would be brought in on a-phased schedule. 

Senator O’Manonny. Now, let me ask you whether, with respect 
to the 17,274,000 yards already purchased, that is woolen textiles? 

General Fripman. It is the cloth. 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes, but is it woolen fabric? 

Senator FELpMAN. They are items, I would say, the major portion 
of which is wool. We have the wool serge, the wool shirting, and 
then we have a mohair cloth which is in a frieze which takes wool. 
Wool is one of the components of that textile. 


SYNTHETIC FIBERS 


Senator O’Manonry. What I am getting at really, general, is 
whether there are any synthetic fibers mixed in this cloth? 

General Fetpman. Are these contracts that are out the ones that 
contain any part of the synthetics? 

Colonel Dyckman. The reserve is all wool, siz 

General FetpmMan. The reserve is all wool. 

Senator O’Manonry. All wool and a yard wide? 

General FriupMan. It is 54 inches wide, su 

Senator O’Manoney. And the 5,586,000 yards additional which 
you want to purchase will also be all wool? 

General Fe_pMAN. It will be, because the requirement is for a wool 
reserve. 

Senator O’Manoney. Now, what about this talk of wool extenders, 
the mixture of synthetic fibers with wool, which has led to the un- 
fortunate use of the phrase “wool substitutes” since there is no 
substitute for wool as yet? 
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General FetpMan. We are in full agreement with you. At this 
time there are no wool substitutes. 

Senator O’Manoney. I want to repeat for the record that Genera! 
Feldman fully agrees that there is no substitute for wool at this time 

General FetpMan. At this time. 

Senator Maysank. I wish he could say that about cotton. 

General FetpMan. We do have three contracts for current con- 
sumption requirements that carry some nylon synthetic, so-called 
extenders to the extent of 15 percent. 

Senator O’Manoney. In what sort of garments? 

General FetpMANn. They will be in the 18-ounce serge and th: 
16-ounce serge, in those particular items. 

Senator O’Manoney. Where will that sort of fabric be used? 

General FeLtpman. In the uniforms, and some shirtings. 

Senator O’Manoney. In what sort of climate would such a uniform 
be worn? 

General FrtpmMan. In the nontropical climates, in Europe and in 
most parts of the United States, in the wintertime. Certainly not in 
the South in the summer, when khaki is worn. 

Senator O’Manoney. How have you tested that mixture? 

General FrtpMANn. Through the various laboratories, the research 
laboratories of our own, plus the university laboratories that we have 
dealing with us under contract. We have had field tests through the 
Army field forces. 

Senator O’Manonry. What university laboratories have made 
tests? Can you give us a list of them? 

General FetpMan. I will furnish a list for the record. 

Senator O’Manoney. All'right; that will be appreciated. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


LABORATORIES HAVING TESTED WOOL-NYLON FABRICS 


Government sponsored: 

Philadelphia Textile Institute 

Harris Research Laboratory 

Fabrie Research Laboratory 

Brooklyn Polytechnical Institute 
Others: 

Western Regional Research Laboratory 

Pennsvlvania State College 

University of Arkansas 

Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot 


PROCUREMENT OF WOOL-NYLON FABRICS 


Senator O’Manoney. Did you give us the amount of this material 
which has been ordered? 

General FetpMaN. I have not, but I can give you that. The cloth, 
wool, nylon mixed, is in the amount of 2,400,000 yards, 56 inches wide. 

The cloth, wool, nylon serge 16-ounce is in the amount of 3,150,000 
yards. 

Senator O’Manoney. Now, the first of these was what sort of a mix? 

General FeLpMAN. We call it a wool-nylon mix. 

Senator O’Manonery. The 2,400,000 yards represents a wool-nylon 
mix? 

General FetpMaANn. Yes, they are both referred to as wool-nylon, sir. 
The only difference is in the weigbt. 
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Senator O’Manonry. What was the weight of the first? 

General FretpMan. The first was 18-ounce wool-nylon, in the 
amount of 2,400,000 yards, and the other was the 16-ounce, in the 
amount of 3,150,000 yards. 

Senator O’Manoney. Has that been used? 

General FetpMan. This is our first production lot. 

Senator O’Manoney. I mean, has it been made up into uniforms 
as yet? 

General FetpmMan. Not yet, Senator. We have not as yet had the 
delivery. It is in production now. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is in production now? 

General FetpMaAn. Yes. 


CONTRACTORS LISTED 


Senator O’Manoney. Will you give us a list of the contractors? 
General FELDMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. Will you furnish that for the record, please? 
General FeLpMAN. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


CONTRACTORS MANUFACTURING WOOL-NYLON FABRICS 


\merican Textile Manufacturing Co. Gaunt Worsted Mills 
American Woolen Co. Neponset Woolen Mills 
Ames Textile Corp. Pacific Mills 
Bachmann-Uxbridge Worsted Corp. Peerless Woolen Mills 
Forstmann Woolen Co, William Whilmann Co. 


WOOL SUPPLY 


Senator O’Manoney. In each case, this is a 15 percent mix? 

General FeLtpMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. When were the tests made? 

General FetpMAN. Over a period of several years. There were 
experiments and tests. 

Senator O’Manoney. Now, what, in your opinion, is the situation 
with respect to the wool supply? 

General FetpMan. At the moment, the wool supply appears to be 
adequate. 

Senator O’Manoney. There appears to be enough? 

General FetpMan. Our test for that is that we have a complete 
coverage of our requirements. 

Senator Maysank. Have you taken any from the stockpile? 

General FrtpMan. No, sir. 

Senator Maysanx. I mean the Munitions Board’s stockpile? 

General FeLpMAN. This is the only reserve that I know of. 

Senator Mayspank. We had the Munitions Board over here on the 
stockpiling bill that was just passed, with reference to the wool situa- 
tion, and they stated that there is an adequate supply, as far as the 
Army is concerned. 

Senator O’Manoney. You see, the supply of the Munitions Board 
is not a supply different from this. The Quartermaster Corps was 
appointed the agent to make these purchases. 

Senator Maypank. For the Munitions Board? 
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Senator O’VManonery. That is right. 

Senator Maypank. I was told that there was not an adequate 
supply for civilian use. I do not know whether that is a fact or not 
I do not know whether the General knows that or not. 

Senator O’Maunoney. | doubt whether it is within his knowledge. 
Senator. 

Senator Maypank. I understand that. I was just trying to find 
out. 

Senator O’Manonrny. My information is that there is an adequate 
supply for civilian use. 

As a matter of fact, there are inventories in the stores and in the 
plants of the manufacturers. 

Senator Maysank. It is piling up the same way as cotton. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right. 

Senator Young. May lL ask a question? 

Senator O’Manoney. Certainly. 


PURCHASE OF HORSE BLANKETS DURING WORLD WAR II 


Senator Youna. On a recent radio-quiz program a question was 
asked as to how many horse blankets the Army purchased during 
World War II, and the answer they gave was 1,000,000. How far 
from accurate is that? 

General FetpmMan. In World War IT? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

General FetpMan. That is about as good a guess as anyone could 
make on a radio quiz program. I could not guess at this time. | 
could determine that. 

Senator Youna. Could you provide us with the figures of the total 
amount of horse blankets purchased during World War IT? 

General FetpMan. I will see what I can dig up, sir, in the form of 
statistics on that. I will say that the records with respect to World 
War II may be in the Archives in St. Louis, and it may take a little 
while, sir, to go through them. If it is important enough to do it, 
it can be done. 

Senator Youna. I doubt that it would be necessary, if you think 
that the statement is completely inaccurate? 

Senator Tuyr. General, why would you need so very many horse 
blankets during World War I1? 

General FetpMAN. We did not require very many horse blankets 
during World War II. 

General Rerper. They used them on pack animals. 

General FretpMan. We still have to have pack trains, as you know, 
and blankets are used for those animals. 

Senator Taye. How many-horses are there in that unit, in total? 

Major Hitz. There are 77 horses in the two pack trains. 

Senator Toye. You would not need too many blankets for them? 

General FetpMan. How many mules are there? 

Major Hix. There are 664 mules. 

Senator Ture. Six hundred and sixty-four mules and 77 horses? 

General Reeper. Yes, sir; you use the same blankets on both. 

Senator Ture. I was just thinking that if you were to carry on 
this research project to determine how many blankets, that is, horse 
blankets, were purchased during World War IT, it would only be 
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to arrive at whether a ridiculously large number had been purchased, 
and it might not be worth, let us say, 3 months of research, to develop 
that. 

Have you any orders out now for horse blankets? 

General FetpMan. There are none, sir. I might add that if the 
purchases of horse blankets during the war had been particularly 
large, 1 would have remembered it. I can assure you of that, because 
[ have been through the matter of surplus procurement all during 
the war, of these many fancy items that are being mentioned on the 
radio and in the newspapers. 

General Reever. There is also this to be said about a horse 
blanket—you can sleep on it very comfortably. 

Senator Youne. I slept in horse blankets many times during my 
life. 

COTTON TEXTILES AND SYNTHETICS 


Senator MayBank. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the general this 
question: 

General, when you supply these figures in connection with woolen 
items, and whatever synthetics there may be involved, can you also 
supply for the record the figures with respect to cotton textiles and 
synthetics, if they are available? 

General FeLpMAN. Cotton textiles, and synthetics procurement? 

Senator Maypank. Yes, in articles that would compete with raw 
cotton. 

General Fetpman. I will furnish a statement of that. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


COTTON REPLACED BY SYNTHETICS 


1. The outer material of the Parka, shell of the Aretic uniform is being changed 
from cloth, cotton, WRS, sateen, 9 ounce to cloth, oxford (80 percent cotton 
and 20 percent nylon), 5.5 ounce. 


Included in fiscal year 1952 budget: 
Parka, shell M—d0: Quantity 
Current requirements 328. 563 
Mobilization reserve requirements - . 39, 000 


2. Lining of jacket, wool, olive drab, changed in 1949 from cotton, Albert 
twill to cloth, rayon twill, 4 ounce, olive drab. 


Included in fiscal year 1952 budget: 
Jacket, wool, olive drab, M—50: Quantity 
Current requirement. 2, 491, 000 
Mobilization reserve requirements 342, 000 


3. Nylon heel and toe reinforcements have been incorporated into socks, 
cotton, tan. 
Quantity 
Included in fiscal year 1952 budget: Socks, cotton, tan _- 6, 417, 000 
4. Shoe laces have been changed from cotton to nylon. 
5. In 1944, bar, insect, field and headnet, mosquito, was changed from cotton 
netting to nyion netting. 
Included in fiscal year 1952 budget: Quantity 
Bar, insect, field__- ; 396, 000 
Headnet, mosquito _ - _- 117, 000 


6. Nylon thread is now being used on handwear and boots in lieu of cotton. 
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PROCUREMENT OF TEXTILES 


Senator O’Manoney. Are you using a mixture of synthetics with 
cotton? 

General FetpMan. None that I know of, sir, except the outer mate- 
rial of the parka, shell, of the Arctic uniform. 

Senator O’Manonry. Are you purchasing any synthetics, or plav- 
ning to purchase any synthetics as a substitute for cotton? 

General FetpMan. There are some items that I know of at thi: 
time that were formerly made of cotton but are now made of synthetics. 

Senator O’Manonry. What purchases of cotton are you making? 

General FeLpMAN. We are purchasing cotton for our cotton uni 
forms, undergarments, and many other garments that contain cotton. 

On the other hand, we are not purchasing any items as Government- 
furnished material, that is, cotton textiles, except for the cotton 
uniforms. 

General ReEepEr. There is rayon for the WACS. 

General FeLpMAN. We buy rayon lining, synthetic lining, and that 
sort of thing. Senator, do you want a listing of our over-all procure- 
ment for a given period or what we are doing currently? 

Senator MaysBanx. What you are doing in this bill—there is no 
need to go back. 

General FeLpMAN. Yes, sir; we will be very happy to supply that 

Senator O’Manoney. Then you will put a statement into the record 
with respect to that? 

General FeLtpMan. I will do that, sir. 

(See preceding page.) 


EFFECT OF PRICE FREEZE 


Senator MAayBaNK. There is one other question which I would like 
to ask, if it is agreeable. 

I am wondering whether, since we froze prices of goods last May, 
your purchases in June—now, this is past history, and if you do not 
know the answer, it is quite all right—but after all prices were frozen 
in May, how did your June purchases compare with your May pur- 
chases, before prices were frozen? Did the freezing of prices cause 
advances? Some people in the newspapers say —and I cannot figure 
this out—that when you freeze the price of something, the price of 
it goes‘up. Anyhow, some people say that. 

For example, did food prices decline bec ause there was an abundance 
of crops coming into the market this year? 

General FetpMan. Well, prices generally, in June and July, are 
down. 

Senator MaysBank. I am glad to hear you say that they are lower 
and that they have come down since we passed this good control bill 
here the other day. That is the truth. I have never seen so much 
misinformation, if I may say so for the record, as these people are 
putting out. The whole Department of Agriculture is upset about 
that. The morning papers contain stories “by writers who are ap- 
parently misinformed. If there was one thing we did, it was to do a 
good job, giving the right to roll back prices “10 percent. Meat, for 
example, is way below parity. 
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Senator Youna. I am just as alarmed as you are, Senator. I saw 
a news story this morning which stated that the experts say that food 
costs are to go up 10 percent. Well, I cannot see the slightest reason 
for that. Wheat is below parity. Oats are way down to 56 cents 
out in my farm area. All over grains are in abundant supply, with a 
big crop coming on; and the grains are the basic food commodities and 
determine to a large extent what the price of meat is going to be. 

Senator MayBank. It is the same with cotton. Excuse me for 
bringing up something that should not be brought up here, Mr. 
Chairman, but I am glad to get the General’s reaction, that prices 
have gone down. 

INCREASED FOOD COSTS 


Senator Youna. I want to ask this question, General: Does the 
Quartermaster Corps take into consideration the forecasts by experts 
that food costs are going up, and do you as a result, step up your 
purchases? 

General FetpmMan. As a matter of policy and practice, if funds are 
available at the time, we try to buy at a low period of prices. 

Senator Young. And as a result of forecasts by so-called experts, 
that food costs are going up, you don’t increase your purchases? 

General FetpmMan. No, sir. We have our own experts, who look 
into that, sir. 

Senator MayBank. They say that the Government economists 
prepared these stories. 

Senator Youna. I think this question is very proper, and I wanted 
to ask whether the Army paid attention to these so-called experts. 


PRICE CHANGES IN TEXTILES 


General FetpMan. We were talking about prices, and I was 
thinking in terms of purchases. I would like to give you the range 
of prices. 

Senator O’Manonry. Please do that. 

General FetpMan. In August of 1950 the price for 18-ounce serge 
was $4.96 a yard. The price progressively moved up and in December 
it was $5.71 a yard. 

In January 1951 it went way up to $8.41 which was the peak 
reached in this period. 

In February, the price of 18-ounce serge was $7.29. In March it 
was $7.75. Then there was a very sharp drop for two causes, the 
first being the position of wool world-wide and in the United States, 
and the second being the fact that we have gone to a 15 percent 
nylon, the price dropping from $7.75 to $4.90. 

Senator Maysank. How does that compare with the price pre- 
Korea? 

General FretpMan. I thirk the price dropped to about $4.50 at 
one time. 

Senator Maysank. I think this is lower. 

Colonel DyfekMan. It was around $4.56. 

Senator Maysank. I am glad to get all of this for the record. In 
other words, the price now is really no higher than it was before 
Korea? 

Colonel! Dyrxman What was that, sir? 
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Senator Maypank. In other words, the price that the general 
quoted is really no higher than it was before Korea? 

Colonel DyExkman. It is slightly higher. 

Senator MaysBank. How much would you say? One percent or 
two percent? 

General FetpMan. Probably 2 percent. 

Senator MaysBank. And all of the costs of transportation have gone 
up 10 percent. In other words, the price marched up the hill from 
1941 from four dollars and something, and marched down again to 
four something dollars? 

General FeLpMan. That is right, sir. 

Senator MayBank. Of course, that was because we had a 10,000,000 
bale cotton crop last vear and a 16,000,000 bale cotton crop this year. 

Senator O’Mauonry. What is the cost price of this 15 percent 
nylon mix? 

General FetpMan. The cost of the nylon-wool, 18-ounce serge, in 
July, was $4.90. The peak price was in January, 1951, for wool 
without the nylon, and that price was $8.41. That was all wool. 

Senator O’Manoney. Will you compare the present contract price 
on the 18-ounce mix with the current price on the all wool? 

General Fe_pMAN. I don’t have that. I can give it to you on the 
16-ounce. 

On the 16-ounce nylon-wool, that is, 16-ounce serge, the price is 
$4.52 whereas the price for all-wool, 16-ounce serge, is $4.71. 

Senator O’Mauoney. So that the price of the all-wool is how 
much higher? 

General FetpMan. There is a differential of 19 cents there. 

Senator O’Manoney. I understood you to say that the reason 
you adopted this nylon extender and gave these orders for the mixed 
fabric is that vou wanted to save money and get a lower price? 

General FELDMAN. Yes—and to conserve wool. 

Senator O’Mauoney. And to conserve wool? 

General FetpMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Now that the world wool supply is in a 
different position—— 

General FretpMan. It has changed slightly, but we are still planning 
the 15-percent mix. 


STATUS OF WORLD WOOL SUPPLY 


Senator O’Manonery. You know, of course, that Argentina, for 
example, was keeping its wool off the market, but only about 10 days 
ago the Argentine Government began to issue export licenses at the 
current market prices for wool. It is also a fact that probably more 
than 25 percent of the Australian and of the New Zealand clip remains 
unsold as of this time. 

General FetpmMan. That is true, but a certain percentage of that 
type of wool cannot be used in our textiles. 

Senator O’Maunonery. Yes; a small percentage, I think. 


COTTON PRICES 


Senator MaysBank. Cotton went as high as $8.41? 
General FeLpMAN. This is wool, sir. 
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Senator MAYBANK. You mentioned the textiles. 

General FeLtpMaNn. I was talking only about wool serge. 

Senator MaysBank. What about cotton? 

General FetpMAN. I don’t have the statistics, but I can furnish 
them for the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Prices of representative cotton textiles 


Amount in yards | Price Award date 


loth, cotton, herringbone twill, 8.5 ounces, OD-7, 36 inches | | 
3,500,000 pinks . | $0.45 | August 1949 
5,500,000 | 47 | June 1950 
10,000,000 .84 | March 1951 
6,156,600 .89 | May 1951 
Cloth, cotton, uniform twill, 8.2 ounces, type I, khaki 

5,000,000 a August 1949 
15,000,000 ‘ ‘ ) June 1950 
24,711,333 | 15 | March 1951 
9,776,000 - | 20 | April 1951 
6,600,000 | . Do. 


Senator Maysank. All I know is that I am told that the prices are 
below pre-Korea prices, and I just wanted to get something into the 
record here on that. Iam glad Senator O’Mahoney brought out the 
questions with regard to wool, because Secretary Marshall came down 
here and testified about so much money being lost in the deficiency 
bill which we had here in January and February. I think he said the 
amount was $10,000,000, I believe, or 20 percent. At that time 
everything was at its peak. If the prices have gone back down, we will 
recover, through your able buying, some of the money that was ap- 
parently lost; and we can be assured that with the prices today there 
is not the inflation that these people keep talking about who want to 
keep their jobs of controlling somebody. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, just let me say this last word about the 
wool situation: 

The purchases have been made in accordance with the original 
authorization, to enable the Armed Forces to have a reserve supply 
of wool in the event of an emergency. You are putting this into the 
so-called mobilization reserve, which is altogether proper. 

Now, if the situation which now exists with respect to the world wool 
supply continues, then it is possible and indeed probable, that, in the 
event there is no mobilization, the current wool supply will be suf- 
ficient to meet all your needs. 

On the other hand, if there should be an all-out mobilization, then 
you would be in the position of requiring the full utilization of this 
original authorization? 

General FetpmMan. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. In order to have clothing that is suitable for 
the protection of the soldier? 

General FetpMaANn. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. And it is still the opinion of the Army that 
the all-wool garment is the superior garment, because you have made 
no actual service tests of this mixed fabric because it 1s still on order 
and has not yet been made up into uniforms? It is still a matter of 
laboratory tests? 


84975—51— 
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General FetpMAN. Laboratory tests and limited, very limited fie}: 
tests. 
Senator O’Manoney. Very good, sir. 


BEEF PRICES 


Senator Maysank. Mr. Chairman, may I return to the agricultural] 
committee, in 1 minute, with your permission? 

General, have you any information about the prices of beef since 
the price roll-back? 

Senator O’Manoney. Now, that is an appropriate question. 

Senator Maysank. Do you have any figures on that? 

General FetpMan. Not immediately available; no, sir. But I can 
furnish comparative figures. 

Senator MaysBank. I was curious to know about that. 

General FetpMan. I do not have the figures here with me, Senator. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Beef prices 





| 
Carcass | pe bone- 
ess 
Before ceiling: April.........-.--..--- wig ohisenils aa aepepitie not eninbimtedaels 0. 5758 | 0. 8287 
After ceiling: 
Ns ie ods lL cbbn och sthidedhbaspabsbobiinobbidadebtdcemenadabeba . 5744 | 8478 
re a i te oe . 5832 | . 8537 


These prices include transportation, packaging, wrapping, etc. 


Senator O’Manoney. General, I interrupted you when you were 
at the top of page 3 of your prepared statement, in order to open up 
the details of the mobilization reserve. 


PRICE INCREASES 


Senator Toye, Mr. Chairman, | would like to ask the general one 
question, and that is this: 

Do you have anyone within your staff concerning themselves with 
whether there is any justification for the increased price that is being 
imposed or asked by the fabricators and processors, or the wholesalers, 
who are making bids? Do you have someone who is trying to asso- 
ciate the charge or the cost that they are asking, to the cost of the 
raw materials that they purchase, that is, the fabricators and the 
wholesalers who are bidding on these supplies? 

General FetpMAn. I understand your question. ‘There is a price- 
analysis group in my office, which makes these evaluations. 


Now, we use negotiations, most effectively, to determine whether 


or not we should pay a quoted price. Under formal advertising, 
which is another plan, we still have our evaluation made by the unit, 
to keep me fully advised; and where prices appear to be out of line 
I will determine a ceiling beyond which we ought not to go. 

Senator Tuyr. Have you rejected many bids? 

General Feldman. Oh, yes; definitely; many. 

Senator Ture. What percentage would you say? 
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General FetpMan. I wouldn’t care to wager a guess as to the 
percentage, but I can safely say for the record that there has been a 
very substantial number. 

There are two reasons: there were uncertainties in the market, and 
the quoted prices were to hedge against these uncertainties. 

The other point is that there are a great number of inexperienced 
people in the industry who are attempting to get into Government 
business because it appears, at the moment, at any rate, as a good 
field. They just don’t sharpen their pencils. They do not know how to. 

[ just came back from a visit to thé west coast with the apparel 
industry, the members of which are all interested in obtaining Gov- 
ernment business. There are a number of factors that make their 
prices appear to be out of line with eastern producers’ prices. They 
have a much higher wage rate, for example—that is one of the factors 
which we discovered. Another is that they are inexperienced. 

When they go back—as some of them have—and recompute their 
bids, they are able to submit somewhat lower prices. 


INVESTIGATION OF PRICE GOUGING 


Senator Tuyr. But do you have a staff within your organization 
concerning itself with whether they are endeavoring to gouge the 
Army with respect to the prices that they are charging and the type 
of bids coming in? 

General FetpMan. These men have no other objective than that, sir. 

Senator Tyr. I believe there has been more gouging and that 
there have been more unreasonable charges made on the finished 
product in relation to what the raw material has actually cost them. 

Senator MayBank. You are absolutely right, Senator; and it is a 
shame that we don’t administer the law better. 

Senator Tuyr. You can go right into the original purchase price of 
the raw material, whether it be cotton or wool or food products, and 
you will find that the first original cost has no relationship to what 
the end charges are. 

Senator Maybank. That is absolutely right. You come from a 
great grain State, Senator. What justifications do the Government 
economists have for stating in the morning papers that the price of 
bread might go up 3 cents a loaf when you know that wheat and barley 
and oats are all below parity? 

Senator Ture. There is no justification whatever. 

Senator Maysank. And the prices are frozen. 

Senator Taye. What I mean is that the first cost was down below 
what it was 3 years ago. 

Senator MaysBank. That is certainly true. 

Senator Turn. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, to have prevented you 
from going on in an orderly manner. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, that is quite all right. I think the 
chair will have to accept the responsibility for creating the initial 
disorder. 

General Feldman, will you complete your statement, please? 
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MAINTENANCE, SALVAGE, AND RECLAMATION 


General FeLpMAN. In computing the estimate for maintenance, 
salvage, and reclamation, we have included funds for additional per- 
conaitl and contractual services to reclaim the anticipated roll-up of 
repairable items generated by combat operations. This action is the 
result of the lesson learned during the period subsequent to World 
War II when millions of items were not reclaimed because of lack of 
repair facilities. 

The increase in the cost ofdaundry operations is due to the antici- 
pated development of troops to areas where laundry facilities are 
available and because of the activation of additional laundries through- 
out the world, especially in Europe. 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES 


The estimate for incidental expenses of the Army amounts to 
$198,914,000, as compared to $172,235,000-in 1951. The major item 
of increase is for personnel required in the operation of quartermaster 
depots, general depots, purchasing offices, training centers and quarter- 
master activities In posts, camps and stations thetiaghous the world. 
The increase in depot personnel is due to the fact that tremendously 
large quantities of supplies and equipment procured in 1951 will be 
delivered during the fiscal year 1952, and additional personnel will 
be needed to permit the proper handling and prevent deterioration of 
supplies whose value is many times greater than the cost of handling. 


PERSONNEL INCREASE 


The increase in quartermaster personnel in the Army areas is due to 
the activation of additional stations in the latter part of 1951 and 
the increase in population of existing stations. The principal increase 
in overseas commands is in Europe and is caused by the build-up of 
troops in that area. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


There is an increase of approximately $2,000,000 in research and 
development activities to cover additional projects assigned to my 
office by the Research and Development Board. Increase in this 
subappropriation has been offset to an extent by a reduction in the 
projects for recruiting activities, disposition of remains, and the 
education of dependents. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVES 


With reference to the mobilization reserves included in this estimate 
the items contained therein are only those which must be purchased 
prior to a mobilization date because of the length of time required 
for purchase, manufacture, and delivery. 

Inasmuch as many quartermaster items are necessary for the initial 
equipment of enlisted men immediately upon mobilization, the stocks 
must be on hand prior to that date in order that timely supply ean be 
issued, 

Other items that are either of lesser importance for immediate 
consumption or are of a type that can be purchased in quantity from 
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civilian industry on short notice have been deferred, and are not 
included in this estimate. 

Senator O’Manoney. General Feldman, I understood you to say 
earlier in your statement this morning, that the item on the welfare 
of enlisted men will be presented by somebody else, is that correct? 

General FeLtpMAN. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you very much, gentlemen, the com- 
mittee will recess now until 2:30 this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The hearing reconvened at 2:30 p. m., upon the expiration of the 


recess. 
Senator O’Manoney. Gentlemen, who is the next witness? 


SUBSISTENCE OF THE ARMY 


General MarsHa.u. I believe, sir, the chairman desired to take up 
the item of subsistence. 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 

General FetpMan. Mr. Chairman, we will make a presentation and 
discussion of these various projects starting with subsistence. Gen- 
eral Marshall will make the opening statement. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right. 

General MarsHauu. Mr. Chairman, the general appropriation, 
Subsistence, Army, is in the amount of $568,704,000 in 1952, as com- 
pared to $881,558,000 in 1951. 

This project is for the purchase of subsistence for enlisted men in 
the entire world as far as the American Army is concerned, for the 
procurement of commissary supplies and equipment, for the payment 
of commutation of rations for those enlisted men who are on off-post 
duty, where they have no messing facilities, and for the furnishing 
of meals to applicants for enlistment. 

In this appropriation we carry the pipeline for the Air Force, and 
any deviation in their strength will be reflected in our appropriation 
insofar as the pipeline is concerned. 

In this subappropriation we have reflected the increase in the 
average size of the Army, which is approximately 40 percent, and in 
terms of dollars would cost an additional $169 million over the figure 
for 1951. 

The feeding of prisoners of war in Korea in 1951 we estimated at 
a smaller figure than in 1952. 

Offsetting the increase in strength, you will remember that we 
have referred to the establishment of a pipeline. In 1951 we estab- 
lished a pipeline for the Korean operation. Therefore, that pipeline is 
not included as an increase in the 1952 budget. 

So that the net result is a reduction in the budget as presented, of 
some three hundred million dollars. 

Senator O’Manoney. You are referring to the difference between 
total direct obligations of 1952, amounting to $603,309,000, as com- 
pared with $912,293,000, the estimate for 1951, which appears on 
page 259 of the justific ation. 

General MarsHauu. That is correct, sir. 

The figures that I read were for project 111, which is the procure- 
ment of subsistence—if | may correct my testimony. 
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Senator O’Mauonry. Then you were dealing with 111 only. 

General MarsHatyi. That is right, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. This includes the commutation of rations 
throughout the world, does it? 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you have a breakdown on that? 

General MarsHALe. By area, sir? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 

General MarsHaui. No, sir; we do not. 


ALLOTMENT OF RATIONS 


It is handled in this manner: it is established as an open allotment 
so to speak, whereby the local commander has jurisdiction as to what 
men will eat separately and what men will eat with the organized 
messes. 

We have no information except after the fact on a total basis. 

Senator O’Maunonry. What has been your experience for 1951? 
What expenditures have been made in Europe, for example, for com- 
muntation of rations? 

General Marsnauu. If I might say so, sir, we have no figures for 
Europe as such. For all overseas areas, based on our experience in 
1951, approximately 20,000 men were messing separately. 

In 1952, based on the increased strength and based on the latest 
figures we have, the overseas separate messing would amount to 
52,900 men. Those are men who are permitted to stay away from 
camp and eat. We furnish the value of the rations. 

Senator O’Manoney. Did you say 20,000 for 1951? 

General Marsnauu. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is that throughout all foreign areas? 

General MArsHALL. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. That would be what percentage of the total 
overseas? 

General MarsHati. That would be 20,000 for 1951 out of 353,000. 

Senator O’Manoney. So that there is a substantial expenditure 
for the ordinary Army mess overseas; is that correct? 

General MarsHALu. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. And this is a comparatively small percen- 
tage. 

Genera! MarsHAui. These are in most cases married enlisted men 
of the first three grades who live off post. 

That is the total on the subsistence subappropriation, sir. 

Senator Ture. That is subsistence for the families, too, is it, and 
not only for the soldiers? 


SUBSISTENCE OF FAMILIES 


General MIArsHaLu. No, sir. The subsistence for the families, sir, 
we finance in the pipeline and it is sold through the commissary. This 
budget only includes the enlisted men, no officers and no families. 

Senator O’\Manoney. I observe this is broken down into consider- 
able detail. 

General MarsHa.u. Yes, sir. We attempted to show each type of 
personnel that is fed, such as general prisoners, and those civilian 
employees who receive the ration as part of their pay, for instance, 
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on harbor boats where the crew would receive a ration as part of 
their pay. That is shown here and it is paid for by a deduction from 
their pay, but is not credited back to the appropriation. 

Therefore, it is a direct expenditure, as far as we are concerned. 

Senator O’Manonry. On page 260, in the breakdown on technical 
services, the Army areas, Overseas commands and others, nothing 
appears in the present budget under the latter head. 

General MarsHauu. To that extent, 1 don’t remember right off- 
hand. I would like to get that information. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is not a very large sum. It was $53,000 
last year. I will not go into that. 


OVERSEAS COMMAND 


But the overseas command is up from $48,731,000 to $60,785,000, 
and the technical services is down. How do you explain that decrease 
from $832,685,276, as estimated for 1951, to $507,829,868? 

General MAarsHauu. The item marked ‘‘Technical services,’’ sir, 
represents the funds obligated for central procurement of subsistence. 

The items marked ‘‘Army areas and overseas’’ represent the pro- 
curement made in those areas designated for local-procurement. And 
the difference between the $832 million and the $507 million is reflected 
in the fact that the majority of that decrease is due to the purchase of 
a pipeline in 1951 which we do not need to increase in 1952. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are you now just keeping it full? 

General MarsHauu. That is right, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right, sir, proceed. 


General MarsHatu. Would you care to go through those projects, 
sir, or the next subappropriation? 


COMMISSARY EQUIPMENT 


Senator O’Manonry. The next one is commissary equipment. 

General MarsHauLi. Next is purchase of commissary supplies and 
equipment. It amounts to $220,000 and is to cover the replacement 
of worn-out commissary equipment for approximately 200 com- 
missaries, both in the United States and overseas areas. 

Our experience has shown that the average replacement factor for 
commissary is about $1,000 per year. That is to cover such things 
as worn-out cash registers, meat cabinets, counters, and things of that 
nature in a commissary. 

Senator O’Manoney. There must be more than replacement, 
General, since the total estimate for 1951 is $343,100, and now it is 
$220,000? 

General MarsHa.u. Yes, sir. In 1951, sir, we purchased a number 
of frozen food cabinets, which made the estimate run above an aver- 
age replacement factor. The replacement is on a gross investment, 
and in replacing our equipment during the year and figuring the age 
of the equipment on hand, we have arrived at a figure of $220,000. 

Senator O’Mauoney. Your actual expenditure in 1950 was $169,165. 
It does not seem to be accounted for, then, by replacement only. 

General MarsHauu. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. One would think the equipment purchased in 
1950 ought to have at least more than 2 vears of life. 
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General Marsua.u. It does, sir. The equipment purchased in 1950 
was for replacement. In 1951, you will remember, we opened a 
number of new commissaries and reactivated others. So that the 
$343,000 includes new equipment for reactivated and new com- 
mussaries. 

Senator O'Mauonry. Do I understand this $220,000 does not 
include anv new equipment? 

General MarsHauu. Not for new commissaries. The $220,000 is 
on the same plane as the $169,000 except at a higher level. We have 
more investment. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right, sir, proceed. 


COMMUTATION OF RATIONS 


General MarsHaLuy. The next project, sir, is project 411, the 
commutation ot rations, and covers the contracting of meals for 
enlisted personnel on recruiting duty, whereby they receive $2.25 
a day, where there are no messing facilities available. 

It includes also the purchase of meals for applicants for enlist- 
ment at the rate of $1.25 per day and the enlisted personnel on 
detached service, where they do not have any messing facilities and 
are on detached service, as stated. They receive $2.25 a day. 

Senator O’Manoney. Nothing appears here for overseas commands. 

General MarsHaut. This is the total, sir, world-wide. This is 
not spent by the overseas commands in the form that an obligation 
would reflect against the overseas command. It is an open allotment 
and is reported back to the zone of interior. We reflect it all. 

Senator O’Manoney. All the overseas commutation of rations, for 
example, is included in this single item. 

General MarsHatv. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is $24,385,000. 

General MarsHati. The accounting for the entire item is in the 
finance office at St. Louis. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many persons, then, will benefit by 
commutations under such a sum? 

General MarsHatu. As shown on the next page, sir, we have it 
worked out by the number of men at the rate per day. If you have 
the classified section, sir, it covers the strength. 

Senator O’Manoney. But it is available, is it? 

General -MarsHa.v. It is available. The figures are furnished 
us by the Adjutant General and the recruiting service as to the 
number of men. 

Senator O’Manonry. What about the rate per man? 

General MarsHa.u. That is established by regulation. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is carefully worked out and established by 
regulation, is it? 

General MarsuHa.u. Yes, sir. It is changed periodically by higher 
authority. 

CARE AND PRESERVATION OF SUBSISTENCE 


The next project, sir, 412, is for the care and preservation of sub- 
sistence, and it includes ice for preservation of subsistence, ice for the 
Medical Department, dry ice for preservation of certain types of 
medicine. It includes the ice used in drinking water at the messes, 
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includes subsistence testing supplies, and paper bags, twine, and wrap- 
ping paper used in the commissaries and in the train rations. 

Senator O’Manonry. What is the distinction now between the 
technical service, the Army area, and overseas? 

General MarsHatu. That would be reflected, sir, in the amount of 
money spent locally in the Army area and overseas commands. The 
technical service funds would be spent centrally to cover items stored 
in our depots and shipped. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many areas are there? 

General MARSHALL. Six of them. 

Senator O’Manonrty. How many overseas? 

General MarsHatut. The Army areas are all in the United States. 

Senator O’Manonery. This would show that $396,940 is to be 
expended in the overseas command. That will be at the discretion 
of the commanders in the respective districts overseas, will it? 

General MArsHALL. They may purchase only certain items that 
are on the approved list, but there are certain items that are available 
overseas and would not pay us to stock them here and pay the expense 
of shipping them overseas. 

Senator O’Maunonery. Are these purchases made in dollars or in 
counterpart funds, for example, in Europe? 

General MArsHALL. I am not prepared to answer that, sir. 

General Decker, could you answer that question? 

General Decker. Generally the purchases are made in the cur- 
rency of the nation from which we buy. There is a bookkeeping 
arrangement with the Treasury whereby the dollars go into the Treas- 
sury. We buy the local currency from the Treasury, if available and 
use that in these purchases. 


In other words, we don’t use dollars in foreign countries to buy these 
items unless local currency is not available. 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Senator O’Manonny. What about these contractual services? 

General MarsHauu. The contractual services, as listed here, sir, 
are for the payment for cold storage of subsistence while in transit. 
That is, we buy most of our subsistence items in ( ‘hicago and the 
perishables throughout the various parts of the country. Then there 
must be a certain pipeline or stock level kept in storage. We do not 
have the large storage terminals that are necessary for such type of 
storage. 

Therefore, we hire it commercially. 

Senator O’Manonry. How much of the fund will go for this con- 
tractual services? 

General MAarsHALL. Four million dollars, sir. 

Senator O’MAnoney. Then on the next page we have “Other 
contractual services.”” What does that cover? 

General MarsHauu. That is the same one, sir. When we say 
“other contractual services,’’ we are using the term prescribed by the 
Bureau of the Budget for contracts other than for the purchase of 
supplies and equipment. 

Senator O’Manoney. When you gave me the figure of $4,000,000, 
were you referring to the estimate of $4,152,000 on page 267? 

General MarsHauu. That is correct, sir, Four million of the ten 
million dollars shown on page 266 is for those services. 
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Senator O’Manonry. And the increase over 1951 is based only 
upon the increased number of persons, is it? 

General MarsHatu. That is right, the strength of the Army. 

Senator O’Manonry. How much of it is based on price? 

General MARSHALL. None of it on price, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. What have you done about the increased 
prices for subsistence items? 

General MarsHaLu. On subsistence, this budget was prepared iz 
February. We have used the subsistence figure that was effective 
that date. That is when the budget was started. 

If vou will notice on the preceding pages the rations for the zone of 
the interior are in the amount of $1.09. That is the February figure. 

We are in a contingent deficiency at the present time should the 
market stay where it is. The ration for June was $1.19. 

Senator O’Manoney. I might say a good deal of this information 
is perfectly clear in the justific ation. 

General MarsHati. Most of it is purely mathematical computa- 
tion. 

Senator O’Manoney. As far as I am concerned, I think we can 
shorten up the hearings since we have these estimates here, by asking 
you about the auditing method which is used to prevent waste and 
overexpenditure. 


PROCEDURES TO PREVENT WASTE 


General MarsHa.u. As far as subsistence is concerned, sir, General 
Feldman might take over on that. : 

General FeLtpMAN. Based on the authorized strength of the forces, 
any issues we have in accounting in our depot are based on the issuance 
of a menu, starting back at the basic menu. We have what we call a 
master menu prepared in my office here in Washington, which is dis- 
tributed throughout the world, in the overseas areas, the Army areas 
and off-post camping stations. We have our menu planning boards 
that modify the master menus based on the availability of certain 
types of supplies in a particular area and seasonable items. 

Those modified menus are approved by my office. 

It is on a consolidation of these menus that we base our procurement 
program. Then we require the organizations to live within the author- 
ized allowance of each of the components that make up the entire 
menu. In that way we have a continuing, but certainly after-the-fact 
check and‘audit against the agency. They do live within the author- 
ized menu, 

Senator O’Manoney. General, you have been in the Army a long 
time now, have you not? 

General FetpMANn. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Forty years, plus? 

General Fe:pMan. Close to 41, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. How does this subsistence now compare with 
subsistence when you entered? 

General Fe_pMaNn. It would not be a fair comparison since we so far 
outstrip the nutritional value and the variety of the rations that ex- 
isted when I first came in the Army and even since World War II, for 
that matter. We have made material improvement in our rations. 

We probably provide better meals than most of the youngsters have 
in their own homes. We do have variety. 
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We have very excellent courses of instruction carried on in our cooks 
and bakers school, which is at our Fort Lee in Virginia in the Quarter- 
master school there, and we have subschools in each of the Army areas. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I might say that while I was not a 
soldier for many, many years, I was in the service in 1917 and 1918. 
I did my KP duty and did the routine work as any soldier would in a 
mess hall. I was back down and spent 2 days with the troops at Camp 
Rucker last week, just a week ago today. I took my meals at the mess 
hall with the troops. I would like to say that if we had been fed and 
taken care of in 1917 and 1918 as well as the troops are taken care of at 
Camp Rucker, I may have remained in the service and might not have 
been sitting on this side of the table this afternoon, because I was in 
the Air Service and I had the privilege of remaining in, but decided 
that the minute they gave me a chance I was going to get out, and | 
did get out. 

That was my experience in 1917 as against last week down at Camp 
Rucker. 

General FrtpMan. Thank you, sir. 

Do you need any more evidence for the record, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator O’Manoney. If you keep on at this rate you may be 
accused of maintaining an extraordinarily high-living standard. 

Senator THyr. No. The food was very substantial, nourishing, 
and sufficient to satisfy the sweet tooth of the average man down at 
Camp Rucker. I do not think they put on any special servings 
because there is a standard menu daily for all the services. At least 
I saw the entire chart for that day and for the week, and that was 
uniform and standard. 

It came down from the Quartermaster. I visited the kitchen that 
night so as to have an opportunity to see the pantry and see what 
was in the refrigerator. I came away quite satisfied. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am sure you did, Senator. 

How does this subsistence which we provide for the American 
soldier compare with that provided by other nations? 


COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN RATIONS 


General FeLpMAN. It is far superior to any other nation, definitely. 
Ours is a desirable menu. 

We have a much greater variety than the others. I think that is 
contributed to by a number of factors. One is that we have a very 
excellent food-service program which involves the best minds of 
nutritionists throughout the country. 

Furthermore, we have a greater variety than most other armies 
have since we have access to things that they do not. 

Senator O’Manoney. This broad variety is provided at $1.18 per 
man per day; is that it? 

General MarsHauy. $1.19 as of last month; ves, sir. 

Colonel Perman. Mr. Chairman, | might add, that organization- 
ally, in carrying out the food-service program which General Feldman 
has mentioned, at all Army levels and station levels careful super- 
vision over the variety and nutritional value is exercised, plus a great 
effort to utilize maximum economy and utilization of foods. That 
is closely supervised by all command echelons. Those are special 
personnel provided at those levels. 
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ENLISTED MEN'S RATION COMPARED TO OFFICERS 


Senator O’Manoney. | intended to ask General Feldman how the 
rations for the enlisted man in the enlisted man’s mess compares 
with the rations of the officers of World War I in their mess? 

General FreitpMaAn. The enlisted men’s mess today as compared to 
the officers in World War I? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 

General Fe_pMan. I doubt that the officers’ mess in World War I 
had a good, balanced menu. We had no food-service program then 
as we have today. 

In officers’ messes generally the officers buy a great number of items 
because they appear to be de-luxe items. They pay for their food and 
for any extras that they get. So it is a little difficult. to measure or 
compare, except that we do know that we have a very excellent 
ration today. I don’t believe that we are overfeeding our men. The 
menu is a very definitely balanced one nutritionally and otherwise, 
and, as was just indie ‘ated, supervision does take place in all echelons 
by food supervisors. 

I might add further that as of today we have an organization of 
food service which did not exist in World War I or World War II, for 
that matter. It is only since World War II that we had approved 
by the General Staff a table of organization that gives the men in 
that organization an incentive to become specialists in food service 
as distinguished from World War I, which may be recalled by many 
of us who served then that men were detailed in the kitchen for punish- 
ment primarily. 

FOOD-SERVICE PROGRAM 


Senator O’Manoney. What about the protection against loss of 
food through wastage and that sort of thing? 

General FetpMan. This food-service program that I speak of 
carries with it a constant supervision, and we have under our direction 
teams that are constantly visiting these messes to measure the amount 
issued, the amount consumed, and therefore, the amount wasted, and 
the amount actually eaten by the individual to determine the intake 
nutritionally. 

So that we do know whether or not there has been an undue amount 
of wastage. Wherever we discover it, of course, corrective action is 
instituted at once. But there is at least a constant supervision of 
that area as a matter of checking balances. 

Senator O’Manonry. Has any comparison ever been made of the 
cost among the three services, of subsistence? 

General Fre_pmMan. There is a constant check made. There is 
Munitions Board action in the mill at the moment. They have been 
working on it for 2 years, to my knowledge. 

General Rerper. I think it is virtually uniform. 

General FeLpMAN. There is some difference in the maintenance. 

Senator O’Manoney. Did I understand you to say, General 
Reeder, that the Navy and Air Force messes are virtually uniform 
with those in the Army? Is that what I understood you to say? 

General Rrereper. That is right, sir. There are some differences 
which are essential. 
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For instance, as you go into combat, the Navy can serve ice cream 
and fight the next minute. We cannot do that. The flyer who is 
going up to 15,000 or 18,000 feet cannot eat gas-forming food. 

So there are variations both in the essential component of rations 
occupationally, and in the manner in which they can be served. 

But to all intents and purposes, it is standard throughout the 
three services. 

REGULAR SUPPLIES 


Senator O’Manoney. With respect to regular supplies, what are 
we dealing with there? 

General MarsHa.u. For this subappropriation, appearing on page 
293, “Regular supplies,’ the actual appropriation for 1951 was 
$489 ,093,000, and for 1952, $485,351,000. 

This subappropriation covers a wide variety of activities, if | 
might list them, sir. 

No. 1 is industrial mobilization planning. It is in this subappro- 
priation as it was placed there several years ago in order to come 
within the language of our over-all appropriation. The subappro- 
priation also includes the purchase of animals, office supplies, and 
equipment, other regular supplies, such as sanitary supplies, mess 
equipment, field-mess equipment, et cetera; warehouse equipment, 
bakery equipment, special quartermaster equipment, which is mate- 
rials-handling equipment. 

In that respect we stere and issue the materials-handling equip- 
ment, such as fork-lift trucks for all technical services of the Army. 

There is also the purchase of gasoline drums, both 5-gallon and 
55-gallon, pumps, hoses, et cetera; the purchase of gasoline and lubri- 
cants for administrative use; field printing-plant activities, for which 
we have responsibility; and purchase of packing and crating supplies 
and uictestels 

And there is the project that is known as special Quartermaster 
supplies and services, and includes such things as law books, safety 
posters, technical manuals, and very small miscellaneous items, the 
last project being the Quarter master training activity at Fort Lee, 
as well as the food service that General Feldman has just mentioned. 

Senator O’Manoney. I observe that there has been quite a drop 
between the estimate of 1951 and the estimate of 1952 for special 
Quartermaster equipment. In 1950 you got $6,276,080 for this 
purpose. The estimate for 1951 was a tremendous expense, 
$81,554,635. 

Now it is down to $60,193,000. What is this special Quarter- 
master equipment? 

General Marsuauu, It includes materials-handling equipment and 
special-purpose vehicles. If you will notice on the following pages, 
there are all types of conveyors, roller conveyors, tractors, warehouse 
tractors, truck trailers, ammunition-handling trucks, electric trucks 
of various kinds, lumber stockpiling trucks, and lumber straddle 
trucks for the Corps of Engineers. 

As I said, we are charged with the responsibility for the storage 
and issue of these various types of vehicles for the entire Army. 

Finally, it includes such special-purpose vehicles as our portable 
refrigerators, mobile field bakeries, and refrigerated warehouses; that 
is, field warehouses. 
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The 1950 appropriation was an appropriation based on replacement 
at a peacetime level with a declining Army. The 1951 eppropriation, 
among other things, had in it a $17 million mobilization reserve item. 
The 1952 appropriation has a $25 million reserve. 

Senator O’Manoney. Will you look at page 342, on project 127? 

General Marsuaty. Yes, sir. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE MATERIAL REQUIREMENTS 


Senator O’Manoney. That is “Mobilization reserve materia! 
requirements.” 

General MarsHauu. That is right, sir. 

Senator O’Maunoney. There is nothing for 1951 in there, or for 
1950. 

General MarsHauyi. Those have not been carried down by those 
particular items, sir. In 1951 we had $17 million. In 1950 we had 
nothing for this mobilization reserve. 

Senator O’Manoney. Where does it appear in 1951? 

General MarsHatu. It was in the 1951 budget. 

These are not 1951 figures here, sir; those are all 1952 figures. 

Senator O’Manoney. On page 342 of the justification there is a 
column headed ‘‘Actual 1950,” and the estimate for 1951 and estimate 
for 1952. Item No. 5 contains nothing under 1950 or 1951, but 
$25,001,155 under 1952. 

General MArsHALuL. None of those items contains anything under 
the first two columns, sir. ‘These are items at the unit price for 1952. 

The only applicable figure is the figure at the bottom of the page for 
1950, 1951, and 1952. 

Senator O’Manoney. I do not seem to be getting your point. 

General MarsHatu. There is no breakdown of 1951, sir, on that 
page. 

General Reeper. Senator, those three headings, the actual for 
1950, the estimate for 1951, and estimate for 1952, should not be 
there at all. They have no relation to the data on the page there. 

Senator O’Manonry. I see. Those are not columns. 

General MarsHatu. That is right, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. This page merely gives the number of units 
and the unit cost of the items mentioned. 

General MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. That explains it, then. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


On page 318, under the heading, ‘Office supplies,’ the last three 
items show typewriters, nonportable, 14-inch; nonportable, 18-inch; 
and nonportable, 26-inch, at a varying unit cost. How do these unit 
costs compare with similar machines purchased by other Government 
agencies? 

Colonel Grpinsky (Chief, General Supplies Branch). Those unit 
costs are obtained from the Federal schedule of supplies, which is put 
out by the General Services Administration. Actually, there has 
been a rise of about 5 percent on the unit cost in comparison with 
1951. 

Senator O’Manonry. What I mean is this: Is there a higher price 
paid by one agency than by another for the identical item? 
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General Marswauyi. Mr. Chairman, we are required to buy these 
machines through the General Services Administration. 

Senator O’Manoney. As late as last May, when we were going 
through the fourth supplemental, we found a great variation in unit 
costs in field equipment of various kinds. I am merely trying to 
determine whether, for example, in item No. 4, “Machine, transcrib- 
ing, dictaphone’’, for 447 of which vou are asking at a unit cost of 
$250.37, that is the same price paid by other Government agencies. 

Colonel Gipinsky. That would be the same price paid by all Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Senator O’Manonry. That is governed by the GSA regulations, 
is it? 

Colonel Grpinsky. That is right, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Does that answer apply to all items on which 
the unit cost appears? 

Colonel Gripinsky. In some items of office equipment, such as 
cabinets like you have in this room, we cannot purchase above a 
certain limit on the Federal Schedule of Supplies. Beyond that 
amount we go out and advertise for bids. Clearance is made through 
the Federal Schedule of Supplies before we do that. 

Consequently. on large purchases, prices of our items sometimes are 
lower than in the Federal Schedule of Supplies. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me call attention to No. 3 on this page, 
“Machine, embossing, graphotype.’’ These items are $944.35 a unit. 
What do you want an embossing machine for? You are asking for 
115 of them. 

General FetpMan. While that is being looked up, Mr. Chairman, 
[ can explain that none of these figures is pulled out of the air, I may 
assure you. They are all the result of a supply and demand study 
based on the equipment available, equipment in stock, and the total 
requirements as computed for the organizations that are entitled to 
these particular items. 

Senator O’Maunonry. What is the service of embossing in the Army? 
Why do you need any embossing machines at all? 

Colonel Grotnskxy. That particular piece of equipment is used 
making metal plates for the identification tags. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right, we will pass that one. 

I notice a number of duplicating stencil machines, 750 units of one 
and 505 of another. I assume that the stenciling process is required 
for the issuance of orders and information that is essential to the 
operation of the Army. 

General Decker. And in the making of budgets, Senator. 

Senator O’Manoney. This is not for publicity purposes, is it? 

General MarsHatu. No, sir; these are for regular tables of organi- 
zation and equipment. 


PROCUREMENT OF PAPER 


General Reever. It might interest you to know that to make a pro- 
curement last vear averaged 7,000 shee ‘ts of paper for one procurement. 

Senator O’Manonry. Seven thousand sheets of paper per procure- 
ment? 

General Reever. Yes. 

Senator O’Mauonry. Then we spend a lot of money for paper, do 
we not? Is that defined in here somewhere? 
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General Reeper. It is under paper. 

Senator O’Manoney. I remember, during World War II, seeing a 
startling figure of the number of tons of paper required to be purchased 
to prepare the plans of a single large naval carrier and likewise with 
respect to the plans for the landing on Omaha Beach, which was, of 
course, very extraordinary. 

What steps are taken to conserve the utilization of paper? 

General FeLpMAN. I will try to answer that, sir. 

We are in the unhappy position in the Quartermaster Corps of 
procuring the stationery and office supplies based primarily on our 
issue demand and based on the issue experience from our installations. 
The actions that have been taken from time to time because of critical 
paper shortage and pulp shortage particularly have been taken up by 
my office with the General Staff, and the Chief of Staff has from time 
to time issued mandatory instructions to the Army commands and 
overseas theaters commanders in calling their attention to the shortage 
at this end to exercise greater supervision in the utilization of not 
only stationery, but other sorts of office supplies. 

Senator O’Manonry. What results have you obtained from the 
issuance of those orders? 

General FeLtpMAN. I cannot answer that because I again must base 
my purchases on procurements and estimates on our issue experience. 

Of course, there is a system of inspections throughout the command. 
The Inspector General’s Department in this particular case of sta- 
tionery and office supplies had it called to their attention, and in his 
inspections throughout the command he has to cover that particular 
field. 

Senator O’Manonry. Would you say that the issue contemplated 
for 1952 is on a rigid basis, or a generous basis, or merely on an 
adequate basis? 

General Fretpman. I think it is an adequate basis. I think it is 
rigid as well as adequate. 

Senator O’Manoney. What steps have been taken to make sure 
that that is the case? 

General FeLpMAN. Only as I explained it a moment ago, sir, that 
the control was through the Géneral Staff to the field commanders. 

Senator Ferauson. How does this particular item compare with 
last year? 

General Rereper. I don’t believe, sir, we can bring together all of 
the paper used by the Army in one spot, because we buy printed 
material from the Government Printing Office and otherwise, and we 
buy forms plus paper iteself. 

I would say as to the relation between the 2 years they are on the 
same basis of use of paper. 

Senator Frercuson. For instance, referring to your 11-inch non- 
portable typewriters, you want $4,050,155. That is 36,027 of them. 
How many new stenographers have you added? 

I saw in the paper somewhere where they were creating what 
you might call the stockpile of stenographers in one of the depart- 
ments. I think it was in the Air Force. They did it thinking they 
would need them a little later. 

Colonel Perman. I can assure you that personnel in the Army are 
very short of clerical help. 
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Senator Fercuson. How do you account for that story, Colonel, 
about the stockpiling of stenographers? 
Colonel Perman. That story did not apply to the Army,.so I am 
in no position to answer. 
TYPEWRITERS 


General Rereper. | could have used a stenographer the other day 
when I tried to get a directive written up correctly. They had an 
alleged typist and we wound up by having the colonel to whom I gave 
the job typing it himself so as to get it down without error. She had 
a typewriter, but—— 

don’t think we are stockpiling. 

Senator Fercuson. This is your item, of course, of 36,027 type- 
writers. 

Then you have 8,000 nonportable typewriters, 14-inch. 

Colonel Perman. If I may, I think you will find that most of those 
typewriters are not going into areas such as our he sadquarters, but 
remember that in our depot operations and in our supply activities, 
with all these vast amounts of supplies coming through, that we must 
tabulate and account for them. 

We must have typewriters. We have not built up the personnel in 
the depot operations or the supply operations prior to the receipt of 
the equipment. 

Senator Fercuson. But, Colonel, how many did you store from the 
last war when we were at the height of the war? We had 11 million 
men under arms. Where are those typewriters? They are not in this 
list of 36,000. 

General FeLtpMan. I can speak for the Quartermaster Corps in the 
Army Department. We were called upon and we actually made 
available to the General Services Administration all of our excess type- 
writers, and we are today and have been since that directive was issued 
to turn them over, procuring our typewriters through the General 
Services Administration. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think it is appropriate to remark that we 
wrote into several appropriation bills for several years the specific 
direction to other departments that they would have to obtain the 
surplus typewriters left over from World War II. 

Senator Fercuson. But these 36,000 are listed as new ones, as | 
see it. You anticipate paying $112.42 each for them. 

General FELpMAN. I doubt that the General Services Administra- 
tion are stocked well enough with old typewriters at this late stage. 

Senator O’Manonry. As a matter of fact, that is the evidence that 
we had, I think, in the independent-offices bill. 

But I think the point here is whether or not the Army should not, 
on the purchase of 36,000, get a better unit price than $112. 

General FetpMan. We rely on General Services Administration 
as to unit cost when we procure through them. 

Senator O’Mauoney. Does the price for all of these supplies items 
that we are discussing now come to you through General Services 
Administration? 

General FretpMan. On these offices machines. 
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PAPER SUPPLIES 


Senator O’Mauoney. | was asking before you came in, Senator 
Ferguson, about the paper. We just got sidetracked. I would like 
to finish that up. 

Senator Ferauson. | thought it was one of the same kind of items— 
office supplies. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is. But I asked one or two questions, so 
I would like to have General Marshall turn to pages 309 and 310 of 
the justification where there are listed different types of paper. 

That justification would seem to supply the answer to original 
question that Senator Ferguson asked, and that I think I was also 
asking, about what steps you take to make certain that you do get 
results in the economical purchase of paper supplies from these 
directives that were issued. 

General MArsHALL: In obtaining paper supplies, sir, we go out on 
the open market by advertising. 

I think the Senator is aware of the fact there has been a drastic 
paper shortage. 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes, indeed. 

General MarsHaLu. We go to a great deal of trouble to obtain any 
paper whatever. The prices ‘listed here are the latest available contract 
prices based on advertising for bids. 

Senator O’Manonry. This is different, then, from the purchase of 
these machines, the typewriters through the GSA. 

General MarsHauu. That is right, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Why do you purchase typewriters through 
GSA and paper by bids? 

General FretpMan. The General Services Administration is not 
in position to supply the paper through their contracts, sir, which 
are very, very limited. In more cases than not their contracts are 
limited as to quantity, and with respect to the quantities and amounts 
of stationery that we require, their contractors are not able to supply 
us. 

Senator Fercuson. Why do they not buy it from contractors that 
can supply all of that mate ‘rial? It does not make any difference what 
agency in the Government buys a 3-by-5 filing card, an index card. 
It is the same thing, is it not? 

Why should not they all be bought by one agency? Does the Air 
Force buy theirs? The Navy buy. theirs? And the Marine Corps 
buy theirs? Separately from yours 

General FetpMan. We buy for oh Air Force. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you buy for anybody else? 

General FetpMan. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Is the Air included in this item? 

General FeLpMAN. No, sir; we purchase their requirements with 
their money. 

Senator Fr RGUSON, Why are not all the 3-by-5 index cards bought 
by one agency’ 

General Fetpman. I can only answer to the effect that the Mu- 
nitions Board is struggling with that problem now within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

General Reever. We buy these card indexes on Federal schedules. 
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I think the misunderstanding arose a moment before, when we 
were talking about paper. 

Senator Ferauson. The Chair suggested this page. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right. 

What is the misunderstanding, ¢ General, that you think arose? 

General Reever. | think Senator Ferguson is talking about from 
whom we buy, and you are talking about conservation. 

Senator O'Manoney. Yes. But, of course, the two questions are 
allied. Senator Ferguson wants to know how it happens that while 
machines like typewriters are purchased through GSA, the Quarter- 
master Corps apparently buys these other paper items by individual 
contract. 

General Reever. But the item here spoken of was bought through 
GSA. 

Senator Ferauson. I just took the card index because I can under- 
stand a card index, 3-by-5 

General Fe:pMaNn. Yes, sir. 

Speaking of a card index specifically, Senator, a GSA schedule today 
limits the amount that any one purchaser can buy from it. I think 
it is 15,000 of the 3-by-5 index cards. 

We require so much greater numbers of these cards than is per- 
mitted by this schedule that we of necessity must go out and procure 
independently of the GSA. 


AMOUNT FOR INDEX CARDS 


Senator Ferauson. What is that figure there? Are you going to 
buy $65,457 worth of index cards? 

General Houuis. That is a unit, sir, but it is thousands. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, it is 65,000 units at $1 a unit, or $65,000. 

| suppose in another item you will buy that much for the Air Force, 
and the Marines will have to have their share and the Navy will have 
to have a similar amount. 

General FeLpMAN. That is quite possible. 

Senator O’Maunoney. Senator, | misunderstood General Reeder 
if he did not say that these index cards are purchased through GSA. 

General Reeper. They appear in the general schedule. 

The further explanation is that they ‘also place a limit as to the 
amount which can be procured from the Federal Schedule of Supply. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is it not a fact that GSA undertakes to try 
to coordinate purchases of all office supplies and sort of fix the prices 
there? 

General Reever. That is right, s 


PURCHASE OF TYPEWRITERS 


Senator O’Maunoney. I asked a moment ago about the price of 
these typewriters. I cited the unit cost of $112. Since that time | 
have had a check made. The Senate Office Building buys the Under- 
wood Standard, 11-inch typewriter, for $118.45, the Remington for 
$133.20, the Royal for the same price, and the L. C. Smith for $129.94; 
all of which indicates to me that General Moore, who whispered to 
me a moment ago, telling me that he had bought one of these type- 
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writers the other day as an individual for $172, was not shopping in 
the proper shop. 

General Moore. I gave them a check for cash, and I needed it 
badly. None of the 36,000 is available to officers who do their work 
at home. 

Incidentally, I am a fairly good shopper and I think that it would 
be quite difficult for any individual to buy a brand new typewriter 
from the Underwood Co. in Washington at a discount. 

Senator Fercuson. There is a statute in relation to buying is there 
not? There is ‘a limitation on purchase price of typewriters, unless 
it has been repealed recently. 

General Moore. I was speaking about a personal purchase. 

Senator Fercuson. | understand you are talking about a personal 
purchase. I am talking about a Government purchase. 

Senator O’Manoney. On the basis of the record in the Senate Office 
Building, the Quartermaster turns up with a lower price than we have 
here. 

Senator Feraeuson. Then, of course, it still applies that our pur- 
chases should be through them. 

General FetpMan. We would be very happy to buy them. 

Senator Fereuson. I mean for the legislative. 

General Reever. We are working very closely with General Serv- 
ices. In some cases they have asked, because of our greater volume, 
that we buy for them to stock their warehouses. That coordination 
has been going on and it is getting better all the time. 

General FetpmMan. There are other fields, I might add, in which 
we get exemptions from the agencies charged with procurement, such 
as the prison industry, the industries for the blind. 

When our requirements are beyond capacity to produce, we obtain 
the clearances from them. 


NUMBER OF TYPEWRITERS REQUESTED 


Senator Ferguson. Might I just inquire: How do you arrive at the 
idea that you need 36,027 typewriters of a certain size? 

General FetpMan. | have before me a complete tabulation and I 
would like first, Senator, if I may, to read the headings. We have 
tables of allowances and tables of organization which prescribe the 
item and the number of each of the items that are authorized for 
these different units and organizations. 

Then we have what we call our replacement life or consumption 
rate of that particular item. Then the total gross requirements that 
we have for 1952, which are based on these tables of allowances and 
tables of organization. x 

Senator Fercuson. Then you have in mind that you are going to 
add this vear how many stenographers on your organization chart? 
Do you have that here, for instance? 

Colonel Perman. No, sir; not as far as stenographers are con- 
cerned. 

Senator Fercuson. I am taking for granted that if you need 
36,027 typewriters, you need so many for replacement, and you have 
so many new ones. How many are new? 

Colonel Perman. Many of these typewriters, Mr. Senator, will 
go into organizations which are being activated in 1952. 
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Senator Fercuson. That is what I am trying to get at. 

Colonel Penman. Those will be handled by military personnel, 
and I cannot tell you without making a run on any one. 

Senator Frereuson. Do the military personnel people come to you 
and say, ‘‘We are going to have so many new stenographers next year 
and therefore we will need so many new typewriters’’? 


ADDITIONAL TYPEWRITERS REQUESTED 


Colonel PerMan. No, sir; each table of organization has built into 
it a certain number of clerks who will operate typewriters and other 
mechanical devices such as adding machines in the finance sections, 
and all of that. 

Senator Ferauson. How many do you anticipate? 

General FeLpMan. Twenty-six thousand one hundred and forty- 
four new ones for these organizations, across the board. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are you talking about machines now? 

Senator Fera@uson. Yes; you are talking about machines, are you 
not, General? 

General FetpMan. Typewriters, nonportable, 11-inch carriage. 
We will have a requirement initially for an issue of 26,144. 

Senator O’Manoney. They go to all branches of the Army, do they” 

General FetpMaAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. All office supplies and all equipment of this 
type used by the Army is purchased through you and distributed by 
you to the organizations in the Army areas and the overseas command 
and throughout the world, wherever you are; is that correct? 

General FetpMan. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Maunoney. In answering Senator Ferguson’s question, 
how did you reach the determination that you would need 36,027 
of these 11-inch typewriters. 

General FetpMAN. We have a computation here, which is based on 
these tables of allowances and tables of organization and equipment 
which prescribe for certain units the number of each item of office 
equipment that they are entitled to, and based on those computations, 
which is merely a mathematical extension, we arrive at the figure 
of 26,144. 

Based on the life of all typewriters in use we require a replacement 
of 23,410 typewriters, and then we have to have in our pipeline, to 
insure a continuity of supply again for combat areas, and in our 
peacetime set-up a total of 18,599, or a gross requirement of 68,153. 

Then we apply against that gross requirement our stocks on hand 
as of a given cut-off date and we come up with a total requirement less 
our total assets, of 36,027. 

Senator Ferauson. I am reminded, when I am asking these 
questions, about being in Paris during the last war. At one of the 
headquarters we needed a typewriter, so they sent down and got a 
typewriter, a new one, in a box, they thought. They brought it up 
but when they opened it, it didn’t have a typewriter in the box; it 
had nothing but a big rock about the weight of a typewriter. They 
sent down and got another one and brought it and it happened to 
have a typewriter in it. 

Senator O’Manoney. Not a rock? 

Senator Ferauson. Not a rock. 
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Senator O’Manoney. Is it not the rule to issue one typewriter to 
each new company? 

General FeLtpMAN. It is more than that. 

Colonel Perman. You have to have one in the supply room; you 
have to have two in your administrative office in each company, at 
least. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is quite impossible to run an army without 
a large number of such machines. 

I had a letter only a short while ago from Lt. Col. John Raper, Jr., 
of Sheridan, Wyo., who is commanding the Three Hundredth Field 
Artillery Battalion in Korea. It was in response to an inquiry I had 
sent to him. 

His letter transmitted to me a letter of commendation which his 
unit had received from the artillery commander for the services they 
had performed in repelling that Chinese attempt to break through. 
They were right at the spot where the Chinese were trying to break 
through. Of course, they were repulsed, but this letter of commenda- 
tion was a mimeographed copy. It was mimeographed because the 
colonel was requested to make it known to all the members of his 
command that they were being commended by the artillery com- 
mander for the good service that was performed. 

I can think of nothing better as a morale builder than the publica- 
tion of information like that. As you look over these lists, the cost of 
doing these things comes pretty high in the purchase of typewriters, 
in the purchase of the various machines that are necessary, but I am 
frank to say we are still looking for opportunities to save money, but 
we have not found them yet. 

Before General Feldman leaves us, we are going to ask him what 
recommendations he will make for saving money. 


OTHER REGULAR SUPPLIES 


How much of this material is replacement? I have before me now 
page 327. This is under the heading of “Other regular supplies” and 
we have chinaware of various kinds and character. How is the need 
of this sort of equipment worked out? 

General FetpMan. In the same general manner I have just described 
for the typewriters. That holds true, Mr. Chairman, for practically 
every item we have in our long list of quartermaster supplies. We 
have every item of chinaware which is covered in this budget estimate, 
computed on the table of allowances except class 4 supplies. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, under item No. 6 there, chinaware, 
dinner plates, do you serve mess on dinner plates? Do you not serve 
mess on trays where you get the vegetables and you have the various 
divisions in the trays? 

General FeLpMan. There are certain messes that use a cafeteria 
tray, but in these permanent messes, chinaware is used. 

Senator Tuys. I noticed at Camp Rucker, there were trays. I 
thought it was a great improvement over the old mess kit where you 
put your soup and everything on top and you finally wind up putting 
your ice cream over in the cover of the mess kit. I saw these trays 
where you could put vegetables in one little dent and your potatoes 
and gravy in another. That is what brought the question to my 
mind. 
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I notice here under ‘Dinner plates’? you are having 268,000 at a 
unit cost of $480 per thousand, or a total of $128,640. In the field 
you do not use dinner plates, do you? 

General FretpMan. No, sir. These are for use in the permanent 
garrisons. 

I might add in our research and development, in the interest of 
conservation of dollars, we have developed, and it has just been 
standardized, a plasticware rather than a chinaware, which we will 
use these dollars for to integrate on a replacement basis the plastic 
into the system. 

Senator Ture. Then in reality this should not be listed as ‘‘China- 
ware plates?” 

General FetpMan. The standardization of the plasticware is just 
completed. The final test has just been approved. So the dollars 
that are requested for chinaware will be used as a replacement for the 
chinaware as it goes out of the system, in other words, on an integrated 
basis. 

Senator O’Manoney. An awful lot of work has gone into the prep- 
aration of this justification. Looking at that page I note the request 
runs from 55,000 mustard pots to 1,738,000 coffee cups without handles. 

The question that arises in my mind is: What scrutiny is given to 
the estimates which come up to the Quartermaster Corps? What 
screening do these estimates go through and who has the final judg- 
ment on fixing the number of units of each of these innumerable 
items? 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, in regard to the coffee cups, 
could you cut them down? 

General FeLpMAN. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Are you just clerks on this? 

General FeLpMAN. We do edit the thing to make certain we live 
within the dollar allowances that each of the messes are authorized. 

Senator Fercuson. Who figures the number of coffee cups? 

General FetpMan. We figure the number of coffee cups, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Then vou can cut it? 

General FetpMan. As far as cuts are concerned. 

Senator O’Manonery. Suppose vou describe the procedure which 
is the question I asked for. 

General FetpMAN. This is Colonel Gidinsky with me. 

Colonel Gipinsky. Based on the number of troops using an initial 
issue factor and a replacement factor, we figured what is needed for the 
over-all number. 

Senator O’Manoney. By “we’’ vou mean whom? 

Colonel Gipinsky. People in my branch. 

Senator O’Manoney. Does your branch do it? 

Colonel Giptnsky. Yes, sir 

Senator O’Maunonry. Do vou get any recommendations from any- 
body else? 

Colonel Gripinsky. As to the number, vou mean? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 

Colonel Giptnsky. We get experience factors. We have those all 
the time. 

Senator O’Manonry. What you are saying to me gives me the 
impression that your group, of which you are the head, sit down, and, 
as a matter of arithmetic, having determined the replacement factor, 
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then fix the estimate, and there is actually no screening from some- 
body below you, and that it is not reviewed by anybody above. 


BREAKAGE ALLOWANCE ON CHINAWARE 


Colonel Giptnsky. Then I have given the wrong impression, sir. 

The Quartermaster General’s office issues a breakage allowance on 
china. Within the units they are authorized certain breakage allow- 
ances. They have to come within that. 

Senator Ferauson. What is that in coffee cups? 

Colonel Grpinsky. For the over-all for chinaware it is 5 percent per 
quarter. In other words, they figure out the monetary value. 

Senator Ferauson. That is 20 percent a year? 

Colonel Grpinsky. On china, over-all. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is it not true, as a matter of fact, that you 
begin in the first instance with an allowance for equipment of various 
kinds, which goes to the various units? It goes to the company unit 
rather than to the regiment? 

General FeLtpMAN. In the organization messes, whatever organiza- 
tion has a mess. 

Senator O’Manoney. Whatever organization has a mess has an 
allowance for all kinds of equipment; is that right? 

General FetpMan. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is determined how? Is it a dollar 
allowance or is it in terms of equipment? 

General FetpMan. I would like to divide the supplies and equip- 
ment in an organization mess into two parts. One is the chinaware 
and the other is the kitchen equipment, ranges, et cetera. 

Discussing the chinaware first, we know that each mess is authorized 
a minimum number of each of the items that we show in this list. 

Senator O’Manonry. Who makes that authorization? 


ORGANIZATIONAL ALLOWANCE FOR CHINAWARE 


General FetpMan. The organizational allowance is set up by a 
technical committee. In this case, the Ber recmnes er items in my 
office, but the committee has on it a membership composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, the Research and 
Development Branch, and the Army Field Forces. So, when they 
come up with a recommendation of what a mess should have as an 
initial allowance or initial equipment, that is then sent forward to the 
General Staff for their scrutiny and then final approval. Whatever 
comes out of that approval is inserted into a table of allowance or a 
table of organization and equipment. 

Senator O’Manoney. On what factors does the committee make 
its determination for submission to the General Staff? 

_ General Fetpman. Based on their evaluation of the type of organ- 
ization. 

Senator O’Manonry. They have no information from the organi- 
zation, no request from the organization? 

General FetpMan. The committee may call on anyone for infor- 
mation. 

Senator O’Manoney. I understand that, but, as I understand your 
testimony, it is that this committee takes the initiative. The initia- 
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tive does not reside with an organization commander at all. He 
takes what he gets. He does not submit a request which is screened. 

General FetpMaANn. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. In the determination of what the allowance 
is to be, to any organization, what factors does the committee take 
into consideration? 

General FetpMan. The factors of experience of a similar type organ- 
ization, and past experiences, of which they have knowledge, and it 
is the staff action that makes the determination. This committee 
does call on various agencies, including the Army commanders. They 
get the benefit of it. That is the reason for having an Army Field 
Forces representation on this technical committee. 

Senator Tuyn. General, have you made research to ascertain how 
many breakages there are normally in a company in their mess opera- 
tions, so that you have data as to what the normal breakage is in that 
company, whether it be cups or mustard containers or any other type 
of china? 

General FetpMan. That was done some years ago. 

Senator Tuyr. Then you followed it up with more recent checks? 

General Fetpman. Not recently, to my knowledge, but I would 
like to verify that statement. 

Senator Taye. If you had reduced what was the normal breakage 
years ago, you may come up with a very substantial surplus here 
that will again be offered at what you might call reduced savings. 


SUPPLY CONTROL STUDY 


General Reever. You are protected against that by the supply- 
control study. As far as china is concerned, it is quite simple. 

We used to sit 10 men at a table. So you get one sugar bow] for 
every 10 men. You get a soup bowl for every man. 


REPLACEMENT OF CHINAWARE 


Senator Ture. In cups here you add a 20 percent replacement in a 
year. You might find after research you were far below it. 

General Rereper. That is the allowance in items. The company 
commander, when he takes his breakage allowances, figures up the 
total value of his china. He is allowed to take 5 percent and get it 
replaced without charge. The over-all requirement of the Quarter- 
master General to replace china can be calculated first of all on money 
on that breakage. When he goes to put that into items he looks at 
his stocks, what he issued last year. 

If they had not been serving much soup, they had not been breaking 
very many bowls. So he does not buy the indicated number of bowls. 

Senator Tuyr. Who determines that? Is it the company mess 
sergeant? 

General FetpMan. That is in my office. 

Senator Taye. Who reports to the Quartermaster General as to 
the number of soup bowls broken? 

General Reeprer. He knows what goes out of his depots. 

Senator Tuyp. But there is no one that determines that. Because 
you set up a 5 percent figure per quarter, which is 20 percent annually, 
and that is just a routine proposition 
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General Reeper. No one can get those from the Quartermaster 
General. 

Senator Toye. But in the event out in the field a company mess 
sergeant through his commanding officer, certifies as to the need of 
some bowls or cups, what about that? 

General Reever. You gd back to your experience, and you will 
remember that the mess sergeant, knowing he has an allowance, 
makes the KP’s and others pay for what they break. 

Senator Toye. In my dav we just had an old mess kit. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is perfectly clear that the members of the 
committee, examining a very complete and analytical justification 
such as we have here, are in no position to judge whether or not the 
items which are allowed for the organizational units are excessive or 
inadequate. I suspect that it may have been difficult even for the 
General Staff to do that. I rather imagine that the General Staff 
has other duties to perform than to go through these tremendous 
tables of detail. 


CONTROL OF CHINAWARE INVENTORY 


So, what I am trying to develop by my questions here is whether 
or not you have a svstem which tends to guard against excessive 
supplies and waste, and the purchase of inventories which are not 
needed. If vou have such a system, and I have no doubt vou have, 
because General Reeder has been referring to the Control Section, 
I would like to have vou describe it for the record, so we will have 
it in here. 

General FetpMan. Our control from the Quartermaster General’s 
level is this: 

First of all, momentary allowances are based on the types of messes 
that are being operated. 

We edit the requisitions of the requisitioning agencies against those 
monetary allowances which are set up and approved dollarwise. 

I think the greatest control is in trying to place a dollar limitation 
on these. The monetary allowance for a particular sized mess is on 
this 5 percent per quarter. 

As was indicated a moment ago by General Reeder, the requisitions 
for the items of the particular mess is merely to replace the breakage 
that they have been authorized, within the dollars that they have 
been authorized. 

When those requisitions reach my supply depot, we issue against it, 
providing the total value is within-that dollar value. 

On my budget estimate, in order to replenish a balanced stock we 
take out inventories as of a given date, to build up our budget. We 
know our inventories; we know what the balanced requirements 
are for stockage. In order to assure a continuity of supply, these 
become balancing figures. It is the only control we have as far as the 
Quartermaster General’s office is concerned. 

Senator O’Manonery. That is an arithmetical computation, based 
upon percentages and experience, and not upon inspection? 

General Fe_pMan. That is correct. 

Senator O Manonry. Do you think it would be better if you had 
some sort of an inspection service to determine that there is not an 
oversupply? 

General FetpMan. It would be fine, depending upon how far down 
the scale one wishes to go, to check on that last item. 
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Senator O’Manoney. Let us begin with the warehouses in which 
you have your inventory. What do you know about your inventory 
at the present time? 

General FetpMan. We have a running inventory. I am speaking 
of our warehouses, Quartermaster warehouses. We have a very 
excellent check and balance system, utilizing continuing inventories 
that are reported to me. 

Senator FrrGcuson. How many of these cups have you got in inven- 
tory? You asked last year for 1,948,000 coffee cups. 

General Ferpman. On March 31, 1951, we had-on hand and due 
in cups, china, unhandled, 1,497,000. We had a gross requirement ‘of 
3,235,000 with a stock on hand of 1 497,000. We had a total require- 
ment then of 1,738,000. 

Senator Frerauson. We gave you last year 1,948,000. Where 
would they be stored? 

General FetpMan. They would be distributed throughout our en- 
tire depot system in any number of depots, each charged with the 
supplying of certain geographical areas and in the hands of troops. 

Senator Ferguson. You have 1 year’s supply on hand, then? 

General FeLpMAN. Yes, sir, except for issues already made. 

Senator FerGuson. So if we did cut something off this year, we 
would not keep the Army from drinking coffee? 

General FetpMan. You would not entirely, this year. 

Senator O’Manoney. Does any of this go into the reserve? 

General FetpMANn. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. General Moore, I know you have something. 

General Moore. I want to state for the record that the most 
severe protective measure that they have in this field of chinaware is 
the fact that each company commander is personally responsible for 
his china. He is personally liable for any breakage in cne quarter 
over 5 percent. 

Senator O’Manonry. The company commander, therefore, is held 
responsible? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

General MarsHauu. I have paid for that, so 1 know. 

Senator O’Manoney. How much over 5 percent did you have 
to pay? 

General MarsHatu. I had it run as high as 10 when I had a bunch 


of KP’s who didn’t like KP. 
WAREHOUSE EQUIPMENT 


Senator O’Manoney. The next item in the regular supplies has 
to do with warehouse equipment. 

In this area you seem to be well under 1951, $3,844,000 as com- 
pared with $6,413,602. 

Does that mean that you acquired practically all the warehouse 
equipment you needed in 1951? 

General Marsuau. In 1951, sir, you remember, we had an increase 
in strength from about 600,000 to 1,500,000. Also in 1951, we had 
to ship a tremendous amount of supplies overseas to Japan and Korea, 
which required overseas packing. Therefore, in 1951, we did pur- 
chase a considerable amount of new equipment for the increased load. 
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That established our pipeline. In 1952, we are on more or less a 
consumption basis. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are you on a strict consumption basis? 

General MarsHatu. Yes, sir. The equipment here, such as the 
baling and strapping machines, is to be furnished to warehouses both 
in our depot system and at the post, camp, and station level. 

Senator O’Manonry. What are the items on page 333, No. 2, 
pallets, dunnage, bins, and shelving? 

General \[ArsHALL. All of our warehousing is done by pallets in 
order to use the materials-handling equipment rather than manual 
labor. Those would be wood pallets. 

The dunnage is the strips that are used in open storage to protect 
supplies. 

The bins are in our lose-issue rooms. 

The shelving is that which is needed in our warehouses. 

Senator O’\Manonery. How are these estimates figured? 

General MarsHa.u. These are figured on the tonnage required for 
handling, as applied to the number of pallets needed, less the number 
of pallets on hand, to arrive at the net pallets to be purchased. 

Senator O’Manoney. How are these purchased? 

General MarsHati. The pallets are purchased by contract. They 
are manufactured. 

Senator O’Manonery. How is the bakery equipment purchased? 

General MarsHatt. The bakery equipment is purchased by 
advertising for bids. 


AMOUNT FOR BAKERY EQUIPMENT 


Senator O’Manoney. What is the total to be expended this year 
for bakery equipment? 

General Marsna.u. In 1952, $286,000. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is that world-wide? 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. The special Quartermaster equipment which 
has been reduced from $81,484,095 last vear to $60,058,750 this year, 
page 337, what about that? 

General MarsHaui. On page 338 the first breakdown of that item, 
sir, vou will notice that the supplies and materials, in other words, 
the replacement parts, in 1951, cost $17,000,000. In 1952 they cost 
$8,600,000.. The reason for that is that during 1951, we were forced 
to use a creat number and repair a great number of special-purpose 
vehicles and materials-handling equipment, because we could not 
buy new ones. We had to repair a lot of the equipment at 50 percent 
of its cost. 

In 1952 we hope that the deliveries of the new equipment will be 
here, and, therefore, our spare parts for this major repair should 
* decrease. 

Senator O’Manonry. Did you receive the money for the new 
equipment in the 1951 appropriations? 

General MarsHA.u. Yes, sir. 

On the next page you will notice there is $64,000,000 in 1951, as 
compared to less than $1,000,000 in 1950. 
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Senator O’Maunoney. This material is similar to that which would 
be used by the Navy or the Air Force? 

General MarsHautu. Yes; the Navy buys this for us. 

Senator O’Mauoney. So the unit cost and the total cost is the 
same for both? 

General MarsHatu. Yes. We got these prices from the Navy. 
They do our purchasing for us. 

Senator O’Manonry. Who purchases for the Air Force? 

General MarsHauu. The Navy has central purchase for all three 
services. 

Senator O’Manonry. That is a standardized program? 

General MARSHALL. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. We will recess at this time, gentlemen, until 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4:25 p. m., Thursday, August 2, 1951, the hearing 
was recessed until 10 a. m. Friday, August 3, 1951. 





